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PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST  DAY. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  19,  1884. 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  its 
eighth  biennial  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  commencing  August  19th,  1884. 

George  H.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Kansas,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10  a.  m. 

Rev.  Dr.  Phillips,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  offered  prayer. 

D.  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Institution,  extended  the  hospitalities  of  the  officers  and  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Institution  to  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their 
friends,  and  stated  that  the  hospitalities  of  the  City  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  them  by  Actiug'-majmr  Parker,  whom  he  now  introduced 
to  them.  Acting-mayor  Parker,  of  St.  Louis,  then  spoke  as  follows : 

REMARKS  OF  ACTING-MAYOR  PARKER. 

Mr.  President ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — If  any  doubts  are  enter¬ 
tained  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  world  is  growing 
better,  the  most  skeptical  will  be  convinced  of  the  fact  by  noting 
the  active  and  systematic  exertions  now  being  made  in  all  directions 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  helpless  and  unfortunate.  In  this 
class,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  blind  ranked  foremost  as  objects  of 
pity  and  compassion.  They  are  not  only  shut  out  from  all  the  ex¬ 
quisite  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  the  simple  use  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  but  in  every  way  were  utterly  helpless  and  dependent.  In 
their  case  it  was  little  more  than  a  living  death.  That  this  is 
material^  changed  may  be  ascribed  to  such  efforts  as  you,  assem¬ 
bled  here  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  are  about  to  put  forth 
for  their  further  benefit  and  advantage.  You  have  already  made 
their  finger  tips  to  do  the  duty  of  visual  organs  in  reading  whatever 
ma}7-  have  been  printed  for  them,  without  other  assistance.  Your 
inventions  permit  them  to  write  their  thoughts  so  that  they  may  be 
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interpreted  either  by  the  sense  of  sight  or  touch.  In  the  direction 
of  industrial  occupations,  you  have  made  them  in  a  great  measure 
capable  of  self  support.  To  further  perfect  all  this  you  are  in  > 
council  here,  and  by  the  exchange  of  your  experiences  will  formu¬ 
late  new  methods  for  their  improvement  and  advantage.  In  the 
care  for  our  blind  the  State  takes  upon  herself  their  charge,  and  this 
Institution  will  be  to  you  the  witness  of  the  success  of  her  efforts 
in  this  behalf.  In  other  directions  of  our  charities  the  City  alone 
bears  the  burden,  and  for  the  sick  and  poor  and  insane  expends 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  The  Institutions 
set  apart  for  their  use  will  doubtless  possess  some  interest  for  you, 
and  will  be  thrown  open  for  your  inspection  if  you  desire  to  visit 
them.  In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  I  welcome 
you,  and  speak  for  them  in  expressing  the  wish  that  your  delibera¬ 
tions  may  have  good  results  in  extending  and  enlarging  the  field  of 
benefit  to  this  unfortunate  class. 

RESPONSE  OF  PRESIDENT  MILLER. 

The  President  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mayor ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — On  behalf  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  respond  in  brief  to  the  words  of  welcome 
which  you  have  extended  to  us.  We,  as  representatives  of  Institu¬ 
tions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  throughout  the  United  States, 
look  upon  this  as  a  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  our  institutions,  not  a 
personal  tribute.  We  thank  you  for  the  hospitalities  extended  to 
us;  we  thank  3^011  for  the  privilege  of  meeting  at  this  Institution. 
It  is  something  like  thirty-three  }fears  since  this  Institution  was 
organized.  It  is  recognized  by  the  fraternity  as  one  of  the  oldest 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  results  of  its 
labors  have  been  beneficial  and  satisfactory.  We  also  recognize  the 
establishing  of  this  Institution  in  Missouri,  and  especially  in  the 
City  of  St.  Louis,  as  a  very  appropriate  place,  you  being  situated 
upon  one  of  the  largest  and  longest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  being 
nearly  the  centre  of  population,  being  surrounded  by  all  the  mineral 
and  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country,  destined  at  no  distant  day, 
perhaps,  to  be  the  largest  or  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States.  We  feel  that  in  accepting  these  hospitalities,  tendered  to 
us  through  his  Honor  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  that  we 
are  not  only  accepting  the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
but  the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  of  Missouri.  I  believe  this  is 
the  first  instance  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Association  have  been 
held  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  We  hope  some  day,  and  at  no 
distant  day,  to  be  able  to  hold  the  meeting  of  this  Association 
further  west,  perhaps  in  Nebraska  or  in  Kansas.  We  should  be 
very  glad  if  at  some  future  time  the  Association  would  fix  upon 
either  of  those  places  as  the  place  for  its  assemblage.  I  simply 
wish  to  say  that  the  members-  composing  this  Association  accept 
your  hospitalities  with  gratitude.  I  hope  that  our  deliberations 
while  here  will  be  both  profitable  to  ourselves  and  to  those  dependent 
upon  us  in  our  respective  institutions  for  the  education  and  ad- 
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vantages  they  receive.  As  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  here 
who  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  I  will  now  call 
upon  some  of  them  to  do  so. 

Remarks,  congratulatory  at  the  Association  meeting  here  on  this 
occasion,  were  made  by  W.  B.  Wait,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  City  Institution  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  Me  Workman,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Missouri  Institution  ;  H.  L.  Hall.  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  of  Philadelphia : 
Dr.  Rainey,  of  Texas  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips,  of  Illinois  ;  Mr.  Smead. 
of  Ohio ;  Mr.  Battles,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  ;  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison,  of  Baltimore ;  and  Mr.  Dow,  of  Minnesota. 

The  President:  If  there  are  no  further  remarks,  we  will  proceed 
with  the  regular  order  of  business.  The  first  business  in  order  will 
be  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  seconded  by  Mr.  Smead,  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  was  dispensed  with,  and  they  were  approved  as  printed. 

COMMITTEE  OX  CREDENTIALS. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  on  credentials  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Phillips  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was  carried. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  committee:  Mr.  Wait,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  McCune,  of  Iowa:  and  Mrs.  Little,  of  Wisconsin. 

This  committee  reported  the  following  members  present: 

DELEGATES  PRESENT. 

Arkcuisas  School  for  the  Blind ,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas — Otis  Pat¬ 
ten,  Superintendent  ;  Dr.  Andrew  Hunter,  delegate  for  Board  of 
Trustees ;  Miss  N.  A.  Moore,  teacher  delegate. 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind ,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois — N.  W.  Branson,  delegate  for  Board  of  Trustees ;  Dr.  F. 
W.  Phillips,  Superintendent:  Miss  Frances  McGinnis,  teacher 
delegate. 

Indiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind ,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana — Dr.  T.  H.  Harrison,  delegate  for  Board  of  Trustees ;  H. 
B.  Jacobs,  Superintendent;  Prof.  R.  A.  Newland,  teacher  delegate. 

Ioivci  College  for  the  Blind ,  Vinton,  Iowa — C.  O.  Harrington,  del¬ 
egate  for  Board  of  Trustees;  T.  F.  McCune,  Superintendent;  Mrs. 
T.  S.  Slaughter,  teacher  delegate. 
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Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind ,  Wyandotte, 
Kansas — G.  II.  Miller,  Superintendent ;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Miller,  teacher 
delegate. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind ,  Louisville, 
Kentucky — B.  B.  Huntoon,  Superintendent;  Charles  Frederick, 
teacher  delegate. 

Maryland  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind ,  Baltimore, 
Maryland — F.  D.  Morrison,  Superintendent. 

Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind ,  Faribault — - 
J.  J.  Dow,  Superintendent. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind ,  St.  Louis — Dr.  S.  Poliak,  delegate 
for  Board  of  Trustees ;  Dr.  J.  T.  Sibley,  Superintendent ;  Miss 
Louisa  Litsinger,  teacher  delegate. 

Nebraska  Institution  for  tjie  Education  of  the  Blind ,  Nebraska 
City — J.  B.  Parmelee,  Superintendent ;  L.  M.  Hotchkiss,  teacher 
delegate. 

New  York  {City)  Institution  for  the  Blind — W.  B.  Wait,  Super¬ 
intendent. 

New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind ,  Batavia,  N.  Y. — Nelson 
Bogue,  delegate  for  Board  of  Trustees  ;  A.  G.  Clement,  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind ,  Raleigh,  N.  C. — W.  J.  Young,  Principal. 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind ,  Columbus — D. 
McAlister,  delegate  for  Board  of  Trustees  ;  G.  L.  Smead,  Super¬ 
intendent  ;  John  W.  Bitzer,  teacher  delegate. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind ,  Phila¬ 
delphia — Frank  Battles,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men ,  Philadelphia — H.  L. 
Hall,  Superintendent. 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  Blind ,  Cedar  Spring,  Spartanburg  County — L.  H.  Cro¬ 
mer,  teacher  delegate. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind ,  Nashville — Loyal  A.  Bigelow, 
Superintendent. 

Texas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind ,  Austin — Dr. 
Frank  Rainey,  Superintendent ;  Miss  Jenny  Latham,  teacher 
delegate. 

Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind ,  Janesville — 
G.  W.  Burchard,  President  Board  of  Supervision  of  Public  Chari¬ 
ties  ;  Mrs.  Tlios.  H.  Little,  Superintendent ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jones, 
teacher  delegate. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Smeacl  the  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  also  reported  the  following  list  of 
corresponding  members  present : 

Arkansas — Mrs.  Lura  E.  Brown,  Mrs.  Otis  Patten. 

Illinois — Mrs.  L.  J.  Phillips,  Miss  A.  H.  Martin,  Miss  Susan 
Draper,  Miss  Mary  Phillips. 

Iowa — Miss  Anne  Sidwell. 

Kansas — Miss  Sarah  D.  Ludlow,  Miss  M.  E.  Ranes. 

M  issouri — Judge  D.  Robert  Barclay,  Dr.  James  McWorkman, 
Miss  Ella  Stephens,  Miss  Louisa  Sibley,  Miss  Anna  Zattman,  Mrs. 
M.  Standish,  Miss  Alpha  Evans,  Prof.  X.  A.  Gilsinn,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Lewis. 

New  York — C.  J.  Himmelsbach,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Ohio — Mrs.  G.  L.  Smead,  Mrs.  D.  McAlister,  Miss  O.  M.  Brown, 
Mrs.  H.  Chalfant,  Mr.  Hennr  Snyder,  Mrs.  Henry  Snyder. 

Pennsylvania — X.  B.  Kneass,  Jr. 

Texas — Mrs.  F.  Rainey,  Miss  Alice  Hamilton. 

Wisconsin — Miss  E.  M.  Williams,  Miss  E.  M.  Steinke. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Huntoon,  the  Secretary,  then  read  communications  from  Dr. 
Covel,  of  the  West  Virginia  Institution,  of  date  August  11;  P. 
Lane,  of  Baton  Rouge,  of  date  May  18  ;  and  also  from  William 
Chapin,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  making  sug¬ 
gestions  in  relation  to  the  business  to  come  before  the  Association. 

MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Arkansas,  moved  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  a  suitable  memorial  expressive  of  the  feelings  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  at  the  death  of  former  members 
of  the  Association,  and  workers  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of 
the  blind,  which  have  occurred  since  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Dow  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was  carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  the  committee  Messrs.  Patten,  Smead 
and  Dow. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Wait,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  made  a  verbal 
report  from  that  committee,  that  the  subject  of  the  Musical  Educa- 
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tion  of  the  Blind  be  made  a  topic  of  discussion,  including  the  read¬ 
ing  of  some  papers  which  will  be  submitted  ;  and  that  that  be  an 
item  of  business  to  be  entered  upon  at  the  afternoon  session. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Battles  moved  that  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  be  entered  in  the 
list  of  delegates  as  the  regular  delegate  from  that  institution. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

At  this  point  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

MUSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  President  announced  that  the  regular  order  of  business  was 
the  subject  of  Musical  Notation.  The  Executive  Committee  had 
had  handed  to  it  a  paper  by  Mr.  Slaughter,  of  Iowa,  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind ;  and  there  would  be  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Bitzer,  of  Ohio,  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Slaughter  had 
also  an  apparatus,  which  he  desired  to  explain  briefly  to  members 
of  the  Convention. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Slaughter  was  then  read  by  Mr.  McCune. 

MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

While  there  is  doubtless  room  for  improvement  in  the  literary 
work  of  our  schools  for  the  blind,  in  the  department  of  music  there 
is  room  for  much  more.  Music  is  now  receiving  a  much  higher  cul¬ 
tivation  in  this  country  than  formerly;  and  the  blind  who  succeed  in 
this  direction  need,  and  must  have,  a  thorough  musical  education. 
They  must  not  only  play,  but  they  must  be  musicians  in  the  correct 
sense  of  that  term.  They  have  disadvantages  enough  at  best,  without 
the  fatal  one  of  ignorance.  The  blind,  as  a  rule,  must  know  more  than 
those  with  whom  they  compete,  because  of  public  prejudice,  which 
is  natural  and  unavoidable,  but  which  is  made  much  worse  than  it 
otherwise  would  be  by  the  many  blind  beggars  and  impostors  who 
are  constantly  claiming  attention.  While  this  nuisance  cannot  be 
wholly  abated,  it  may  be  removed  in  part,  let  us  hope,  by  more 
thorough  and  more  practical  work  in  our  schools.  In  the  last  session 
of  this  convention  the  subject  of  organization  was  discussed.  It  is 
a  very  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  Organization,  as  I  use 
it,  means,  not  that  each  teacher  should  pursue  his  own  course,  re¬ 
gardless  as  to  how  it  may  conflict  with  the  work  of  the  others,  and 
perhaps  rejoicing  in  it,  but  to  so  systematize  the  musical  depart- 
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ment  that  it  may  really  be  one  department,  under  the  control  of  one 
person,  that  the  confusion,  which  otherwise  must  inevitably  arise, 
may  be  avoided.  This  arrangement,  which  necessitates  a  system  of 
grading  more  or  less  complete,  would  remove  the  harmful  effects  of 
changing  from  one  teacher  to  another,  which  was  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  subject  two  years  ago,  till  a  new  director  comes  in 
at  least.  But  just  here  comes  a  very  delicate  point  in  the  formation 
of  a  system  of  organization  for  general  use.  The  man  who  is  com¬ 
petent  to  fill  the  position  of  director  must  be  a  man  of  experience. 
His  methods  are  formed.  If  he  is  a  musician,  and  not  a  machine, 
he  is  verjr  sensitive.  Now,  while  those  working  under  him  would 
follow  his  directions  cheerfully,  aud  while  he  would  do  the  same 
were  he  assisting  another,  for  a  Superintendent,  who — although  he  is 
probably  his  superior  in  everything  else — knows  little  or  nothing  of 
music,  to  insist  upon  his  adopting  methods  formulated  by  some  one  of 
whom  he  knows  nothing  and  cares  less  he  would  consider  little  short 
of  an  outrage  ;  and  there  are  very  few  musicians  who  would  accept  a 
position  under  such  circumstances.  Such  a  system  cannot  come  from 
any  one  man  or  any  one  school.  In  order  to  reach  this  most  desira¬ 
ble  result,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  music  teachers  of  all  our 
schools  to  meet  in  convention  and  co-operate  in  some  other  way,  and 
form  a  system  of  organization  which  shall  be  the  outgrowth  of  their 
united  experience,  and  which  shall  be  subject  to  alteration  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  introduce  new  and  improved  methods, 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  outside  musical  world. 
It  must  be  broad,  liberal  and  full  of  alternatives  ;  and  must  embody 
the  main  points  of  all  standard  systems  of  technique  which  are  not 
antagonistic.  When  this  is  done,  the  foundation  will  have  been 
laid  for  thorough  work  in  our  schools,  and  new  teachers  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  adopt  methods  which  have  been  formed  by  the  combined  wis¬ 
dom  of  their  co-workers,  especially  as  they  may  have  a  voice  in 
changing  any  point  which  they  may  deem  objectionable.  As  music 
is  now  taught  in  most  of  our  schools,  the  pupil  is  not  only  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  bad  effects  springing  from  a  frequent  change  of  teachers, 
but  the  beginners  are  often  left  for  years  to  the  sole  charge  of  as¬ 
sistants  :  and  when,  in  the  process  of  time,  it  is  their  turn  to  go 
to  the  director,  he  finds  it  necessaiy  to  put  them  back  nearly  to 
the  beginning.  Now,  while  this  has  the  good  effect  of  showing  his 
great  superiority  to  his  assistants,  it  is  rather  discouraging  to  the 
pupils.  It  simply  shows  the  lack  of  organization.  The  young  pupil 
should  not  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  and  too 
often  incompetent  assistants.  The  work  should  be  so  organized 
that  every  pupil  will  be  under  the  care  of  the  director ;  and  he 
should  examine  each  one  at  stated  periods,  criticizing  and  encourag¬ 
ing  them,  and  write  instruction  for  their  teachers,  to  last  until  the 
next  examination.  These  examinations  will  have  a  good  effect  in 
stimulating  to  better  work,  especially  if  the  grading  is  sufficiently 
definite  for  the  pupils  to  note  their  own  progress.  The  director  must 
have  recourse  to  some  such  plan,  if  he  is  to  have  an  intelligent  idea 
of  what  is  being  done  in  his  department;  and  as  he  is,  or  should  be, 
responsible  for  the  amount  accomplished,  it  behooves  him  to  see 
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that  the  proper  work  is  inaugurated,  and  that  it  is  properly  carried 
on.  Lack  of  time  for  practice  is  also  a  great  hindrance  to  success 
in  many  of  our  schools.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this:  Some 
schools  have  not  instruments  enough.  Some  put  nearly  the  whole 
school,  regardless  of  age  or  talent,  in  the  musical  department. 
Some  crowd  too  many  literary  studies  into  each  year ;  so  that  only 
an  hour  or  two  a  day  is  left  to  music.  In  some  States  the  time  of 
attendance  is  so  limited  by  law — five  years,  I  believe,  is  the  lowest — 
that  music  might  just  as  well  be  left  out  of  the  course  entirely; 
and,  in  nearly  all,  there  seems  to  be  no  realization  of  the  importance 
of  this  matter.  But  think  of  it  a  moment.  Our  great  soloists 
spend  an  amount  of  time  in  practice  that  is  almost  inconceivable. 
For  years  they  practice  from  six  to  ten  hours  a  day,  and  our  good 
ordinary  teachers  fall  behind  them  more  in  talent  and  physical 
strength  than  in  the  severity  of  their  application.  If,  then,  it  costs 
the  seeing  so  much  labor  to  succeed  in  music,  how  much  more  neces¬ 
sary  is  it  that  the  blind  should  have  plenty  of  time.  Now,  how  to 
obtain  this  time,  without  interfering  too  much  with  the  literary  work, 
is  a  very  important  question.  We  have  met  it  in  our  school,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  two  ways :  First — by  reducing  the  number 
in  the  musical  department  by  dropping  out  those  who  have  less  than 
ordinary  talent.  We  have  not  carried  this  as  far,  however,  as  some  of 
the  Eastern  schools  have  done — and  have  wisely  done,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion ;  because  it  is  impossible  for  those  with  less  than  ordinary  talent 
to  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  blindness  sufficiently  to  get  any 
good  out  of  the  study  of  music;  and  instead  of  wasting  one’s  time 
year  after  year,  it  would  certainly  be  much  better  to  employ  it  in 
some  practical  way,  and  leave  the  use  of  the  instruments  to  others 
who  can  profit  by  it.  Second — by  creating  what  we  call  the  musical 
course.  It  is  an  experiment  as  yet,  but  quite  satisfactory  in  the 
main  ;  but  there  will  probably  have  to  be  some  changes,  both  in  the 
musical  and  literary  departments,  before  it  can  be  finally  introduced 
into  the  school  organization.  The  musical  course  extends  through 
the  last  three  years  of  the  school  course.  It  is  entered  by  only  a 
few — the  very  best  in  the  musical  department.  In  the  third  year 
from  the  last,  or  the  first  of  the  musical  course,  they  have  two  liter¬ 
ary  studies.  In  the  last  two  years  only  one,  the  rest  of  their  time 
being  devoted  entirely  to  music.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  a  large 
amount  of  time  for  practice,  and  furnishes  a  stimulus  to  the  younger 
pupils  to  apply  themselves,  as  only  those  who  excel  can  enter  the 
musical  course. 

The  piano  and  organ  should  receive  the  principal  attention  in  our 
schools,  because  they  present  a  larger  field  for  teachers  than  do  the 
other  instruments.  It  has  been  said  by  a  great  musician  that  the 
blind  cannot  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  piano  technique — -and 
there  is  doubtless  some  truth  in  the  assertion ;  but  that  they  can 
accomplish  enough  to  become  good,  successful  teachers  there  is  not 
the  slightest  question ;  and  Messrs.  Perry,  Price,  and  others,  have 
shown  that  they  may  even  achieve  some  distinction  as  pianists.  The 
.  small  instruments  are  more  easily  mastered  by  the  blind.  The  wind 
instruments,  especially,  are  as  readily  learned  by  them  as  by  the 
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seeing ;  and,  while  they  are  not  as  valuable  to  teachers  as  the  piano 
and  organ,  they  do  attract  a  considerable  number  of  pupils,  and  to 
those  who  are  ambitious  to  become  soloists  they  offer  a  better  field. 
They  should,  therefore,  not  be  neglected.  They  should  only  occupy 
the  second  place.  Some  object  to  using  them  at  all  in  our  schools,  on 
the  ground  that  the  knowledge  of  them  may  be  misapplied,  and  the 
pupil  who  was  intended  for  a  violinist  may  turn  out  a  street-fiddler ; 
but  if  we  follow  out  this  idea,  we  will  simply  close  the  study  of 
music  to  the  blind.  That  there  are  a  dozen  poor  piano-players  to 
every  good  one,  all  must  admit.  Now,  these  poor  players  can,  and 
frequently  do,  so  work  upon  the  sympathy  and  musical  ignorance  of 
good  people  that  they  succeed  in  raising  classes.  They  attempt  to 
teach,  and  of  course  soon  fail ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  each  one  has 
established  more  prejudice  in  that  community  than  can  be  removed 
'  by  a  half-a-dozen  deserving  blind,  in  a  period  of  equal  length. 
They  have  caused  more  harm  than  fifty  street-fiddlers  could  possi¬ 
bly  have  done.  All  knowledge  may  be  perverted,  when  it  will  be¬ 
come  injurious  in  proportion  to  its  legitimate  usefulness  ;  hence, 
if  one  instrument  is  discarded  for  the  cause  mentioned  above, 
all  must  go,  and  the  piano  must  take  the  lead.  Others  object  to 
the  small  instruments,  and  say:  “Do  one  thing,  and  do  that  well. 
Stick  to  the  piano.  Master  it  thoroughly.”  Good  advice  so  far. 
But  then  they  add:  “If  you  attempt  the  other  instruments  you 
can  do  justice  to  none;  and  you  will,  consequently,  fail  in  ail.” 
This  is  true,  also,  if  the  pupil  expects  to  become  a  good  performer 
on  every  instrument ;  but  this  he  should  not  expect  to  do.  What  he 
needs  is  a  general  knowledge  of  all  instruments,  which  he  can  per¬ 
fect  in  the  future  by  practice,  should  an  occasion  for  it  arise.  This 
knowledge  he  can  obtain  without  interfering  with  his  piano  practice, 
and  with  no  appreciable  labor,  if  the  work  be  judiciously  extended 
through  the  whole  school  course,  giving  from  a  few  months  to  a 
year  or  two  to  each  instrument.  Some  are  naturally  adapted  to  one 
instrument,  and  some  to  another.  In  teaching  all,  we  may  develop 
capacity  which  might  otherwise  remain  undiscovered.  A  knowledge 
of  the  different  instruments  will  be  found  very  useful  to  those  who 
engage  in  the  sale  of  musical  merchandise ;  and  the  number  of  blind 
in  this  business  is  considerable,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
blind  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  all  instruments  in  common 
use,  because  the}7  should  neglect  no  possible  means  of  making  a 
living.  A  seeing  man  feels  that  he  has  more  than  one  resource,  and 
that,  if  one  fails,  another  must  succeed.  The  blind  are  very  apt  to 
be  more  or  less  morbid,  and  it  is  largely  for  want  of  the  moral  sup¬ 
port  which  the  seeing  find  in  this  feeling  of  security.  This  may 
seem  like  a  small  matter,  but  anything  which  gives  hope  and  cour¬ 
age,  be  it  ever  so  little,  is  not  to  be  despised.  Though  one  may 
never  use  any  instrument  except  the  piano,  a  knowledge  of  others 
will  prove  useful,  by  adding  to  his  standing  as  a  musician  in  the 
community.  And  without  this  knowledge  also  he  can  have  no  intel¬ 
ligent  understanding  or  appreciation  of  the  orchestra ;  and  this  is 
by  no  means  the  least  important  point  in  this  subject.  Each  school 
should  maintain  an  orchestra.  There  is  no  better  method  of  culti- 
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vating  time  than  by  concerted  playing;  and  as  t lie  orchestra  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  form  of  musical  art,  its  presence  in  a  school,  though 
it  be  not  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  must  enforce  such 
familiarity,  and  bring  it  under  such  frequent  discussion,  that  it  can¬ 
not  but  give  a  broader  musical  culture  than  could  otherwise  be  ob¬ 
tained.  While  the  blind  cannot  play  in  the  larger  orchestras, 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  music  they  would  have  to  commit, 
they  can  play  in  or  direct  the  small  amateur  orchestras,  of  which 
there  are  many,  and  more  constantly  forming,  and  will  continue  to 
do  as  our  country  becomes  more  cultured.  And  all  this  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  may  be  said  of  brass  bands.  This  is  a  field  for  teachers 
which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  study  of  harmony  should  be  made  much  more  thorough  than 
it  is  in  the  most  of  our  schools.  It  should  not  be  entirely  omitted, 
nor  should  it  be  left  to  a  few  of  the  advanced  pupils  to  receive  a 
smattering  of  it  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  their  course ;  but  they 
should  have  thorough  practical  drill  in  harmony  from  the  time  they 
enter  school  until  they  graduate.  I  have  met  pupils  from  several 
schools  who  could  pla}^  well.  They  had  had  good  training  in  one 
direction ;  but  they  were  not  musicians.  They  knew  nothing  of 
music  as  a  science,  and  were  entirely  unprepared  to  compete  with 
good  teachers.  A  knowledge  of  harmony  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
a  successful  blind  teacher.  It,  in  a  measure,  takes  the  place  of 
eyes,  by  pointing  out  mistakes  of  both  pupils  and  publishers. 
Without  it  he  cannot  compose  or  arrange  the  simplest  compositions. 
He  can  have  no  intelligent  appreciation  of  musical  art,  and  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  form  such  appreciation  in  his  pupils  ;  and 
beside  all  this,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  show  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject,  there  is  always  work  for  harmony  teachers, 
not  a  great  amount,  perhaps,  but  still  enough  to  make  it  an  object ; 
and  the  ability  to  teach  it,  as  been  said  of  the  different  instruments, 
gives  one  a  consideration  in  the  community  which  of  itself  is  no  small 
matter,  especially  to  the  blind,  whose  disadvantages  are  alwa}’s  suf- 
ficently  prominent,  to  themselves  at  least,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  There  is  really  no  call  for  apparatus  to  aid  in  the 
teaching  of  harmony.  Exercises  to  be  worked  out  of  class  may 
be  written  in  the  point  notation ;  but  the  arrangements  should  be 
played,  not  written  for  recitation.  By  this  method  the  ear  and  fin¬ 
gers  are  cultivated  along  with  the  intellect,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  practical  work  done  in  harmony.  Pupils  should  give  chord 
connections  in  all  forms,  both  orally  and  upon  the  piano. 

Ear  training  is  a  subject  which  should  receive  great  attention.  If 
a  thoroughly  cultivated  ear  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  seeing 
musician,  it  is  doubly  so  to  the  blind,  and  not  a  day  should  pass 
without  some  drill  pointing  in  this  direction.  Its  importance  should 
be  impressed  upon  the  pupils,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
hear  everything  with  a  view  to  determining  its  pitch  ;  bells,  engine 
whistles,  the  voices  of  birds  and  animals,  and,  in  stliort,  anything 
that  has  a  pitch  without  any  reference  to  its  quality.  This  is  Robert 
Schumann’s  idea.  The  teacher  should  also  sound  tones  upon  the 
instruments,  asking  the  pupils  to  name  them.  He  should  at  first 
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move  b}T  eas}'  intervals,  but  gradually  increase  their  difficulty.  He 
should  then  play  two  tones  together,  proceeding  in  the  same  way. 
After  this  chords  should  be  introduced,  the  pupils  giving  their  har¬ 
monic  names,  with  their  inversions  and  positions.  Every  one  knows 
that  singing  is  a  very  useful  method  of  ear  training ;  but  there  are 
some  who  do  not  realize  it  as  they  should.  After  the  pupils  have 
learned  to  sing  the  major  scale,  they  should  practice  the  minor  and 
chromatic  scales  daily  until  they  are  thoroughly  learned ;  and  in 
connection  with  the  exercise  given  above,  the  teacher  should  ask 
them  to  sing  the  tones  which  he  will  name.  It  is  wonderful  how 
much  can  be  accomplished  by  the  constant  use  of  such  exercises. 
There  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  good  voices  among  the  blind  than 
among  the  seeing,  the  cause  of  blindness  often  affecting  the  vocal 
organs  also ;  but  every  pupil  in  the  musical  department  should 
attend  a  choir,  whether  he  has  a  voice  or  not,  for  the  poorest  voice 
may  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  benefit  to  the  ear  will  much  more 
than  compensate  for  the  trouble  of  cultivating  a  poor  voice,  unpleas¬ 
ant  as  that  may  be  to  sensitive  people.  Unless  the  voice  is  fairly 
good,  private  lessons  would  be  thrown  away,  of  course,  as  the  ear 
training  should  be  principally  done  in  the  classes.  Vocal  teachers 
will  always  find  some  employment,  but  class  work,  which  is  more 
remunerative  on  the  whole  than  private  lessons,  has  not  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  any  great  extent  by  the  blind.  The  lack  of  apparatus 
to  take  the  place  of  the  black-board,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
order,  are  the  main  bars  to  success  in  this  field.  Keeping  order  in 
a  seeing  class,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  phrase,  is  entirely  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  blind.  They  should  make  a  large  allowance  for 
human  nature,  and  be  as  patient  and  tolerant  as  their  own  human 
nature  will  allow.  They  may  sometimes  speak  a  few  words  of  ad¬ 
monition,  and  this  is  all  they  should  do  publicly.  If,  after  this,  a 
pupil  persists  in  disturbing  the  class,  his  tuition  should  be  returned, 
with  an  intimation  that  his  absence  is  “  something  devoutly  to  be 
wished.”  A  few  such  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  matters 
within  bounds.  The  teaching  of  singing  classes  can  be  and  should 
be  made  a  success  by  the  blind.  A  knowledge  of  staff  notation  is  a 
necessity  to  the  blind  teacher.  It  should  be  thoroughly  taught  in 
all  our  schools.  It  should  be  introduced  the  first  term,  and  reviewed 
every  year  of  the  course.  Books  and  apparatus  may  be  useful  in 
fixing  the  shape  and  position  in  the  mind,  but  they  are  not  at  all 
essential.  Many  blind  fail  in  teaching  the  seeing,  not  from  a  lack 
of  knowledge,  but  of  method.  They  could  teach  the  blind,  because 
they  know  how  it  is  done  ;  but  teaching  the  seeing  is  entirely  new. 
This  difficulty  is  recognized  and  met  in  a  few  of  our  schools  by 
giving  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  ;  and  not  onl}T  how  to  teach, 
but  how  the  blind  teach  the  seeing,  should  be  taught  in  every 
school.  Here,  however,  arises  another  difficulty.  Successful  blind 
teachers  of  the  seeing  are  the  only  persons  who  are  thorough^ 
qualified  to  give  this  instruction  ;  and  such  ought  really  to  be  the 
directors  of  music  in  our  schools  ;  not  that  I  would  have  good  see¬ 
ing  teachers  removed,  but  it  is  hard  for  a  seeing  man  to  put  himself 
in  a  blind  man’s  place;  and  unless  he  can  do  this  he  can  not  be  a 
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successful  teacher  of  the  blind.  lie  can  not  know  their  needs.  lie 
can  not  understand  their  difficulties,  and  much  less  can  he  suggest 
the  many  little  expedients  to  which  they  must  constantly  resort  to 
meet  and  overcome  them.  All  this  may  not  sound  well,  coming 
from  a  blind  man,  but  “  logic  is  logic”  according  to  the  poet,  and 
we  must  accept  its  results.  If  the  blind  can  do  anything,  they  can 
teach  music.  There  are  few  who  will  dispute  this  asseriion.  It  fol¬ 
lows  logically,  then,  that  the  blind  should  teach  the  music  in  our 
schools  ;  for  if  those  who  know  them  best  will  not  employ  them,  it 
is  rather  too  much  to  expect  that  strangers  will  do  so.  A  system 
of  technique  prepared  especially  for  the  blind,  to  aid  in  overcoming 
the  difficulty  of  the  skips  in  piano  playing,  is  one  of  our  great  needs. 
I  had  thought  of  preparing  a  few  exercises  which,  in  my  judgment, 
would  meet  this  want,  and  of  presenting  them  in  connection  with 
this  paper,  but  was  compelled  for  lack  of  time  to  abandon  it,  for  the 
present  at  least.  I  will,  however,  give  a  brief  outline  of  my  sys¬ 
tem,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  my  ideas,  and  which  may  prove 
useful  to  any  who  may  give  it  a  trial.  We  must  adopt  intelligent 
means  to  cultivate  a  muscular  sense  which  shall  take,  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  place  of  sight.  The  pupil  must  not  strike  at  a  key  with  the 
forlorn  hope  of  hitting  it,  which  is  realized  about  every  third  or 
fourth  time.  He  must  direct  his  motions  by  correct  mental  process. 
The  grouping  of  the  black  keys  should  serve  as  a  guide  in  moving 
from  one  octave  to  another.  This  is  the  fundamental  principal.  In 
making  skips  which  are  not  larger  than  an  octave,  the  thought 
should  centre  on  the  thumb.  For  example,  suppose  the  left  hand 
to  play  the  following:  third  octavo  C  with  the  fourth  finger  ;  G  fourth 
and  sixth,  with  the  fourth,  lirst,  and  thumb.  In  striking  the  first 
key  the  thumb  should  be  extended  over  its  octave,  which  will  guide 
the  first  finger  to  its  place  in  the  chord  which  follows.  After  this, 
play  second  octave  G  with  the  fourth  finger,  which  it  will  find  by 
allowing  the  thumb  to  take  the  place  which  it  has  just  occupied  ;  and 
then  return  to  the  chord  third  octave  G  fourth  and  sixth,  which 
should  be  found  by  reversing  the  last  operation.  In  skips  of  from 
one  octave  to  one  octave  and  a  half,  we  are  also  largely  guided  by 
the  thumb.  For  example,  third  octave  C  to  fourth  octave  E  third 
and  sixth,  place  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand  on  C,  extending 
the  thumb  over  its  octave,  when  the  third  finger  will  take  A  by  men¬ 
tal  process  similar  to  the  one  we  use  in  arpeggio  playing,  but  with¬ 
out  its  corresponding  motion.  Skips  of  from  one  octave  and  a  half 
to  two  octaves  and  a  half  become  easier  by  making  a  mental  divis¬ 
ion  of  their  distance.  For  example,  play  with  the  right  hand  the 
following  from  the  Sonata  Pathetique :  Fifth  octave  G  third,  with 
the  thumb  on  G,  followed  by  fourth  octave  flat  B,  flat  third,  and  flat 
fourth,  with  the  thumb  second  and  third.  Now,  instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  skip  directly  from  one  to  the  other,  think  first  of  the  octave 
below  and  allow  the  hand  to  assume  a  position  there  in  passing  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  first  left.  The  third  finger  will  then  find  flat  by  E  tak¬ 
ing  the  third  below  the  thumb,  as  was  shown  above.  In  very  large 
skips,  or  in  any  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  divide  the  distance,  the 
grouping  of  the  black  keys  alone  must  be  the  guide;  and,  indeed,  is 
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frequently  all  that  is  necessary,  whether  the  skips  are  large  or  small. 
Skips  of  thirds,  fourths,  fifths  and  sixths  often  require  no  guide,  but 
again  will  be  used  in  such  a  connection  as  to  be  very  difficult  without 
one.  Skips  toward  the  centre  of  the  key-board  are  easier  than  those 
toward  the  end,  because  the  hands  guide  each  other,  or  can  be  made 
to  do  so  by  a  little  thought.  In  passages  where  skips  of  nearly  the 
same  length  occur  several  times  in  succession,  both  the  lower  and 
upper  points  of  departure  should  be  kept  in  mind  at  the  same  time. 
For  example,  second  octave  C  eighth ;  third  octave  G  fourth  and 
sixth;  second  octave  B  eighth;  third  octave  G  third  and  seventh. 
We  should  think  of  the  relation  of  C  and  B  below,  and  of  the  two 
chords  above,  which  will  practically  reduce  the  number  of  skips  one 
half.  Slow  skips,  occurring  as  they  do  so  frequently  and  in  so  many 
different  forms,  present  greater  difficulties  than  do  rapid  ones;  and 
it  is  in  them  that  these  helps  are  principally  useful.  Any  good 
thing  may  be  overdone,  and  it  is  so  with  this  system.  If  it  is  carried 
too  far  it  will  produce  a  hesitating  style  of  playing  which  is  as  bad 
as  the  fault  it  is  intended  to  correct.  All  skips,  no  matter  how 
rapid,  should  be  practiced  slowly  at  first,  and  as  the  speed  is  gradu¬ 
ally  increased,  the  helps  should  be  used  less  and  less,  until  the}7-  are 
entirely  discontinued,  when  a  rapid  tempo  is  reached.  If  this  s}7s- 
tem  is  used  judiciously  it  will  be  found  veiy  useful. 

In  conclusion,  we  need,  above  all,  the  most  thorough  physical  cul¬ 
ture.  The  blind  must  work  an  hour  longer  each  day  than  the  seeing, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  same  amount.  In  piano  playing  the  see¬ 
ing  can  draw  upon  the  eyes  to  counteract,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
effect  of  shattered  nerves;  but  here  the  blind  can  find  no  substitute 
for  sight,  and  failing  health  will  often  affect  their  playing  before  it  is 
noticeable  in  their  appearance. 

Mr.  Slaughter  then  explained  his  apparatus  by  reference  to  a 
model. 


PAPER  BY  MR.  JOHN  W.  BITZER,  OF  OHIO. 

Mr.  Bitzer  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — One  great  object  which  we 
expect  to  gain  by  this  convention  is  a  good  method  to  teach  the  blind 
how  to  learn  branches  of  study  which  will  be  of  practical  importance 
to  them  through  life.  We,  of  course,  believe  that  a  good  education 
is  a  help  to  any  person  in  life,  but  this  seems  to  be  particularly  true 
of  the  blind,  because  the}7  are  compelled  to  fight  against  a  great 
seeing  public  which  is  naturally  prejudiced  against  them;  therefore 
any  subject  which  a  faithful  teacher  may  consider  valuable  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  mind  is  in  order.  That  the  literary  department  of  our 
schools  may  be  more  fairly  represented  in  this  convention,  I  thought 
that  I  would  turn  your  attention  in  this  direction.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  from  what  we  have  seen  in  the  past  that  a  majority  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  derive  a  greater  benefit  from  their  knowledge  of  music,  as  far 
as  gaining  a  livelihood  is  concerned,  than  they  do  by  their  literary  and 
scientific  studies.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  a  music  teacher 


should  be  educated  in  all  the  common  branches  of  study,  for  without 
the  knowledge  of  these  he  becomes  distasteful  to  the  more  refined 
class  of  people  to  which  his  work  is  naturally  confined.  Therefore 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  any  steps  which  may  be  taken  towards  im¬ 
provement  in  the  direction  indicated.  Since  through  the  profession 
of  music  he  is  more  frequently  required  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
place  himself  on  an  equality  with  the  seeing,  I  desire  that  more  at¬ 
tention  be  paid  to  this  subject  in  the  future  than  there  has  been  in 
the  past.  I  think  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  majority  of  seeing 
music  teachers  are  unworthy  of  the  profession  which  they  follow  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  blind  who 
follow  music  teaching  as  a  business  are  qualified  at  least  in  a  degree 
for  their  work.  Now  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  these 
facts,  I  have  only  one  thought  to  present  as  a  reason  for  this:  The 
majority  of  students  in  music  are  not  wealthy,  therefore  they  receive 
their  education  by  employing  a  private  music  teacher  for  a  short 
time.  Those  who  are  wealthy  of  course  enter  the  conservatories 
and  are  able  to  make  greater  advancement  in  the  study.  This 
latter  class  of  persons,  being  wealthy,  merely  study  music  for  their 
own  pleasure  and  do  not  generally  aim  to  teach,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  former  a  greater  practical  necessit}"  exists,  and  very  frequently, 
without  any  regard  for  the  fact  that  their  knowledge  of  music  is 
very  limited,  they  set  themselves  up  as  teachers,  and  in  this  way  we 
get  the  least  educated  in  music  teachers.  Now,  with  this  state  of 
things  existing,  I  am  confident  that  with  a  little  more  attention  in 
this  direction,  our  students  have  an  opportunity  to  become  the  first- 
class  music  teachers  of  our  country, — the  very  first-class  music 
teachers.  Now,  this  may  seem  to  be  a  broad  assertion,  but  we  have 
plenty  of  proof  for  this.  Music  in  America  is  making  very  rapid 
progress,  so  that  the  time  is  not  very  distant  when  she  shall  rank 
first  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  this  art.  In  almost  every 
home  of  every  family  which  is  successful  in  a  degree  you  may  find 
a  piano,  or  an  organ,  or  a  violin,  or  at  least  a  musical  instrument  of 
some  description.  Now,  these  instruments  are  not  there  for  orna¬ 
ments,  therefore  a  necessity  arises  for  the  employment  of  teachers, 
and  in  proportion  as  these  instruments  are  distributed  throughout 
our  country,  the  demand  for  music  teachers  is  increased  in  the  same 
proportion.  Well,  now,  if  this  be  the  case,  is  it  not  encouragement 
enough  for  us  to  give  this  subject  careful  attention?  You  may  ask, 
what  more  can  we  do  in  this  line  than  we  have  already  done.  I  do 
not  at  all  object  to  large  appropriations  which  may  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  necessary  apparatus  in  our  school  work, 
but  when  these  appropriations  are  made,  we  should  have  very  lib¬ 
eral  ideas  of  the  needs  of  the  musical  department;  we  should  see 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  good  pianos  are  secured  in  order  that 
our  pupils  may  have  longer  time  for  practice;  we  should  also  see 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers  are  employed,  in 
order  that  more  attention  may  be  directed  to  each  scholar;  and  we 
should  see  that  the  instruments  are  kept  in  first-class  order,  that  the 
students  may  have  as  little  discouragement  as  possible ;  we  should 
have  a  good  library  in  every  institution  in  order  that  our  pupils  may 
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gain  the  knowledge  of  good,  sound,  classical  music.  Since,  in 
teaching  the  blind,  oral  instruction  becomes  in  a  degree  a  necessity, 
we  must  give  our  pupils  a  clear  insight  into  musical  notation  ;  with¬ 
out  this  no  person  can  teach  music  successfully,  and  especially  is 
this  true  of  the  blind.  He  may  have  a  work,  great  or  small,  thor¬ 
oughly  committed  to  memory,  but  he  cannot  teach  it  to  a  seeing 
scholar  as  he  could  to  one  of  our  students  by  committing  it,  which 
is  not  so  general  in  the  outside  world  as  it  is  in  our  institutions. 
This  you  all  know,  of  your  own  experience,  that  in  the  outside 
world  more  is  done  by  direct  observation  of  the  music  by  these 
pupils  having  their  work  before  them,  and  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  demand  from  their  teachers  an  explanation  of  these  charac¬ 
ters  so  that  they  may  produce  these  works  b}T  sight,  or  at  least  com¬ 
mit  them  to  memory  themselves,  if  they  choose.  If  he  is  thorough¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  these  figures,  so  that  he  is  able,  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  which  he  shall  give  his  pupils  to  give  them  a  clear  understanding 
of  their  meaning,  this  immediately  places  him  on  an  equality  with 
the  seeing,  at  least  as  far  as  his  ability  to  teach  his  pupils  to  read 
music  is  concerned.  I  speak  of  this  fact  particularly  because  I  have 
frequently  known  scholars,  when  they  came  to  the  end  of  their  school 
days,  greatly  regret  that  their  knowledge  of  musical  notation  was  very 
limited.  They  would  tell  me  they  would  be  ready  for  work  if  they 
only  knew  this  subject.  We  have,  however,  in  late  years,  been  able 
to  secure  short  works  on  musical  notation  in  raised  print,  from 
which  our  pupils  are  able,  by  a  little  assistance  from  their  teacher, 
to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  musical  notation. 

The  study  of  musical  theory  is  one  which  is  of  vital  importance  to 
a  music  teacher ;  indeed,  without  it,  no  person  can  become  a  thor¬ 
ough  teacher  of  music  :  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  blind,  as 
much  so  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  musical  notation.  A  seeino;  man’s 
music  is  constantly  before  him,  so  that  he  is,  at  the  time,  able  to 
tell  each  measure  as  it  is  performed,  and  to  know  whether  or  not  it 
is  correctly  rendered.  The  blind  student  has  not  this  advantage, 
but  if  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  subject,  he  may  just  as 
well  follow  each  measure  and  just  as  readily  detect  any  errors 
which  may  occur  during  the  performance  of  apiece;  by  means  of 
which  he  is  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  seeing,  and  demonstrates 
that  equality  to  those  who  often  will  not  believe  in  his  ability  to 
teach.  As  far  as  musical  theory  is  concerned,  there  are  very  few 
teachers  in  our  country  towns  and  villages  who  know  anything  about 
it;  this  is  so  much  the  case  that  when  these  pupils  have  been  taking 
lessons  from  these  teachers  unacquainted  with  it,  they  oftentimes 
secure  for  themselves  other  teachers  who  do  instruct  them  in  theory, 
and  they  express  themselves  wonderfully  surprised  on  their  discov¬ 
ery  of  their  capacity  to  learn  it.  A  teacher  who  is  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  musical  theory  is  far  superior  to  one  who  is  not.  Let 
us  give  all  the  students  every  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  it.  From  it  he  derives  benefits  he  cannot  secure  from  any 
other  source ;  it  enables  him  to  take  a  piece  of  music  to  pieces  and 
examine  its  parts,  just  as  by  rhetoric,  grammar  and  analysis  he  is 
able  to  take  a  piece  of  poetry  to  pieces  and  examine  its  minute 
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parts.  Therefore  it  may  be  appropriately  called  the  grammar  of 
music,  and  it  is  just  as  important  in  the  subject  of  music  as  gram¬ 
mar  is  in  literature.  It  gives  him  a  clear  understanding  of  music, 
it  enables  him  to  lead  others  to  see  these  same  beauties,  and  it  is  in 
fact  absolutely  necessary  to  a  person  in  order  to  become  a  thorough 
teacher  of  music  as  well  as  a  thorough  critic  of  music,  and  it  is 
therefore  worthy  of  our  time  and  attention. 

The  practice  of  the  violin  is  one  which  I  believe  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  every  institution,  because  violin  playing  is  becoming 
more  and  more  general  in  our  country  every  day.  There  was  a 
time  when  many  persons  believed  that  this  instrument  was  sure  to 
lead  those  performing  on  it  into  harm.  The  fact  that  it  has  been 
abused  by  some  is  no  argument  against  it;  it  is  no  more  true  of  the 
violin  than  of  any  other  musical  instrument.  We  may  hear  the 
keys  of  a  piano  being  struck  as  we  pass  by  these  places,  these  hell 
holes,  commonly  called  saloons  ;  and  how  frequently  do  we  see  pro¬ 
grammes  of  fine  music  in  the  papers  advertised,  which  have  been  or 
were  to  be  performed  in  some  beer  garden  by  some  good  orchestra, 
not  even  Theodore  Thomas’s  excepted.  The  use  of  any  good 
musical  instrument  can  be  abused  just  as  well  as  the  use  of  any 
good  thing  can  be  abused.  AYe  should  teach  violin  playing  in  our 
institutions,  because  a  large  majority  of  those  who  study  it  do  so 
because  of  their  desire  to  gratify  their  love  for  music,  which  is  a 
high  and  noble  love;  while  the  violin,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
richness,  delicacy  and  beauty  of  tone  gains  for  itself  friends  every¬ 
where.  And  with  the  demand  for  music  teachers  there  is  a  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  of  opportunities  for  enriching  our  pocket-book.  A 
large  majority  of  music  teachers  in  our  country  towns  and  villages 
are  composed  of  ladies  who  doubt  the  propriety  of  their  practicing 
the  violin ;  therefore  a  teacher  who  is  acquainted  with  this  instru¬ 
ment  has  gained  an  advantage  over  them. 

Now,  if  for  a  time  the  majority  of  young  men  were  to  learn  a 
certain  trade,  people  would  soon  come  to  know  that  there  would  be 
no  longer  a  demand  for  them,  consequently  those  who  followed  it 
would  turn  their  attention  in  some  other  direction.  So  it  cannot  be 
said  that  we  are  selfish,  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  keep  others 
from  working,  but  merely  that  we  wish  to  learn  where  others  are 
deficient,  and  choose  suitable  trades,  in  order  that  we  may  reap  a 
rich  harvest  in  those  fields  of  labor. 

Piano  tuning  and  repairing,  which  is  now  being  practiced  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  institutions,  should  by  all  means  rapidly  find  its  way  into 
every  school,  because  it  gives  to  our  pupils  a  greater  degree  of  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  it  enables  them  to  at  least  keep  their  own  instruments  in 
order.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  music  teacher  should 
keep  the  instrument  which  he  professes  to  teach  in  order.  The  per¬ 
son  who  learns  this  gains  a  great  advantage,  for  there  are  a  great 
many  teachers  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  it.  In  order  that 
this  work  should  be  made  a  complete  success,  I  would  strongly  en¬ 
courage  large  appropriations  for  this  particular  branch  of  the  musical 
department.  I  have  now  said  perhaps  enough  in  regard  to  the  course 
which  should  be  taken  in  respect  to  music.  A  thorough  knowledge 
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of  music  is  not  ail  that  is  necessary  for  a  person  to  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher.  If  a  teacher  wishes  his  scholars  to  profit  by  his 
instruction,  he  must  necessarily  exert  a  good  influence  over  the 
scholars  ;  he  must  be  neat  in  his  personal  appearance ;  he  must  have 
good  habits;  he  must  be  entirely  free  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  and 
free  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Nothing  is  more  repulsive 
than  to  see  a  person  a  slave  to  these  appetites.  A  teacher’s  influ¬ 
ence  is  not  limited  to  his  scholars,  but  on  the  contrary  extends  far 
beyond  his  class.  It  is  frequently  the  privilege  of  a  music  teacher 
to  furnish  music  in  private  gatherings,  in  families,  and  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  on  to  be  a  musical  director  in  some  large  public  enter¬ 
tainment;  he  may  be  a  church  organist,  or  a  leader  in  some  church 
choir ;  and  in  these  different  ways  his  influence  is  extended  far  and 
wide.  In  these  positions  the  success  of  a  music  teacher  can  only 
be  attained  and  held  by  thorough  musicians,  having  noble  charac¬ 
ters,  and  after  a  long  period  of  patient  labor.  Therefore,  in  addition 
to  musical  instruction,  we  must  constantly  caution  our  students  in 
regard  to  correct  habits,  which  they  should  learn  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  They  should  be  taught  that  they  must  not  expect  from 
their  fellow-men  special  favors  on  account  of  their  affliction  ;  that 
they  must  meet  with  the  same  fate  which  falls  to  all  men  if  they  are 
neglectful  and  careless  in  regard  to  their  future  welfare.  Now,  I 
trust  that  these  few  words  which  I  have  spoken  will  find  favor  in  the 
minds  of  every  one  who  has  listened  to  them,  that  they  may  take 
root  and  that  good  results  may  be  produced. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bigelow,  discussion  was 
opened  on  the  two  papers. 


DISCUS  SION  . 

Mr.  Dow:  It  is  almost  too  bad  for  me  to  have  to  open  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  it  seems  as  though  some  one  were  called  on  to  do  it.  I 
will  have  a  few  words  to  say  that  will  perhaps  prompt  somebody 
else  to  say  something  else.  The  question  of  the  purpose  of  musical 
education,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  that  we  need  consider.  Why  do 
we  teach  our  pupils  music  ?  Is  it  that  they  may  become  themselves 
teachers  or  professional  musicians,  or  is  it  that  it  may  be  a  source 
of  general  culture,  and  of  pleasure  and  delight  in  the  home  circle? 
It  seems  to  me  both  of  these  ideas  enter  into  the  reason  why  we 
teach  our  pupils  music.  It  is  important,  of  course,  that  they  should 
be  prepared  for  work  in  after-life,  and  if  they  have  musical  ability 
enough  they  may  become  professional  musicians,  and  do  something 
towards  supporting  themselves  in  that  way,  or  become  music  teachers 
in  a  somewhat  different  line,  and  so  do  something  towards  supporting 
themselves  ;  but  there  is  another  reason  why  we  give  our  pupils  in¬ 
structions  in  music,  which  may  not  be,  perhaps,  as  important  as  far 
as  bread  and  butter  is  concerned,  but  quite  as  important  as  far  as 
general  culture  and  general  enjoyment  are  concerned.  I  would 
somewhat  dissent  from  the  idea  expressed  by  one  music  teacher,  that 
it  is  best  to  confine  the  musical  education  of  the  blind  solely  to  those 
who  are  capable  of  becoming  professional  musicians  or  music  teach- 
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ers.  It  may  be  a  necessity  in  many  cases,  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  unpleasant  necessity,  and  one  that  is  to  be  deprecated ;  for  in 
every  household  the  presence  of  some  one  who  can  play  upon  the 
organ,  which  has  become  universal,  and  upon  the  piano,  which  has 
become  almost  so,  is  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  comfort  and  grati- 
fication  to  the  family.  If  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  have  a  liter¬ 
ary  education,  as  we  say,  not  that  he  may  become  a  teacher,  but 
that  he  may  become  better  trained,  better  qualified  for  social  life 
and  for  everything  involved  in  it,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  desirable  that 
the  child  should  be  taught  to  use  what  musical  ability  it  has,  even 
though  it  be  small,  in  the  same  way.  Musical  ability  is  good,  as 
far  as  it  goes ;  it  brings  life  into  the  house,  and  is  a  source  of  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment  to  the  members  of  the  family.  We  know  that 
many  of  our  pupils,  when  they  go  out,  will  be  dependent  necessarily 
on  their  relatives  and  friends  through  life  for  a  certain  portion  of 
their  subsistence,  if  not  all  of  it.  Now,  if  that  child  can  be  intel¬ 
lectually  cultivated,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  attach  himself  sociall}' 
and  in  a  domestic  way  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  have  him  in  the  household ;  and  if  he  can  play,  it  will  be 
a  source  of  gratification  to  members  of  the  family.  I  have  seen  this 
in  so  many  cases  that  I  am  sure  it  is  a  view  of  it  that  merits 
consideration.  Where  it  is  possible,  it  seems  to  me,  in  our  institu¬ 
tions,  we  should  seek  to  develop  even  those  pupils  whose  musical 
ability  is  moderate. 


Mr.  Parmelee,  of  Nebraska:  In  many  institutions  the  theory 
and  practice  of  music  is  a  matter  that  is  left  almost  entirely  to  who¬ 
ever  happens  to  be  the  teacher  or  teachers  in  that  department.  I 
am  glad  that  in  our  first  paper  we  had  this  subject  of  carrying  on 
this  work  brought  up.  The  question  of  how  it  ought  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  has  been  a  serious  question  with  me  ;  I  have  had  no  trouble  or 
little  trouble  in  any  of  my  other  departments  in  this  respect.  I  am 
able  to  control  those,  but  my  music  teacher  has  been  allowed  to  fol- 
low  her  own  bent  and  inclination  in  this  respect,  necessarily  so  ;  and, 
if  there  were  a  change  of  teachers,  and  a  new  teacher  would  come 
in,  the  system  would  be  changed,  and  the  work  would  suffer  in  that 
respect.  I  don’t  know  but  that  the  plan  proposed  is  as  feasible  as 
any — that  of  some  of  our  best  instructors  in  music  meeting  together 
and  evolving  a  suitable  plan.  The  difficulty,  in  my  mind,  would  be 
to  get  such  a  plan  that  it  would  not  monopolize  the  time  of  our  insti¬ 
tutional  work,  and  would  not  cause  other  departments  to  suf¬ 
fer.  We  should  not  allow  one  to  suffer  at  the  expense  of  the  others  ; 
all  the  departments  should  be  carried  on  harmoniously.  I  would  not 
leave  the  question  entirely  with  the  teachers;  I  think  that  others 
ought  to  have  something  to  say.  I  am  glad  that  this  subject  has 
been  brought  up,  and  I  hope  that  those  who  are  posted  or  have 
ideas  on  it  will  give  us  their  views. 


Mr.  Cromer:  I  don’t  want  this  discussion  dropped  just  where  it 
is.  One  of  the  speakers  who  has  lately  occupied  the  floor  referred 
to  the  two-fold  object  of  musical  instruction;  that  is,  on  the  one 
hand  of  personal  and  social  gratification  and  on  the  other  of  making 
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teachers.  I  think  that  in  the  second  sense,  that  of  making  teachers, 
we  should  consider  the  means  to  that  end.  I  am  not  a  music  teacher 
myself,  but  I  notice  that  music  teachers  are  not  brought  forward  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  and  as  I  have  some  observations  to  make  I 
hope  this  body  will  excuse  me.  I  have  noticed  by  far  too  much  time 
is  bestowed  to  the  practice  of  simple  tunes  instead  of  requiring  the 
pupil  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  routine  of  practice,  the  scale  practice 
and  the  exercises.  If  a  pupil  is  to  be  made  a  teacher  he  must  have 
very  thorough  drill  in  what  is  comprised  in  the  instruction  book ; 
therefore  I  would  favor  the  plan  of  avoiding  the  use  of  simple  tunes. 
Where  a  pupil  shows  himself  capable  of  becoming  a  teacher,  let  him 
be  thoroughly  trained  in  the  principles  of  harmony  and  drilled  in  the 
difficulties  of  execution,  and  let  him  only  indulge  in  the  practice  of 
tunes  after  he  has  acquired  a  facility  in  the  matters  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  then  let  his  practicing  tunes  be  in  really  tine  music  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  line  taste. 

Mr.  Smead:  There  has  been  one  point  spoken  of.  that  Superin¬ 
tendents  come  in  contact  with  in  regard  to  the  musical  department 
especially,  and  more  or  less  in  regard  to  the  other  departments.  It 
is  that  friends  of  pupils,  either  the  father  or  mother  of  the  pupil, 
may  think  their  own  special  pet  son  or  daughter  has  special  musical 
talent  whether  they  have  or  not ;  and  if  the  Superintendent  does  not 
take  the  child  and  put  it  to  music  practice,  say  on  the  piano,  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  Superintendent.  The  Superintendent  is  be¬ 
tween  two  fires;  on  one  hand  that  of  the  musical  department,  and 
on  the  other  that  of  parents  clamoring  for  musical  instruction  for 
their  children,  whether  they  are  qualified  or  not.  We  have  to  con¬ 
sider  both  these  questions.  Mr.  Dow  spoke  of  children  being  train¬ 
ed  in  music  whether  they  have  greater  or  less  ability,  or  whether  the 
person  can  only  become  an  entertaining  member  of  the  household  at 
home.  I  think  that  last  object  is  a  worthy  one  for  all  our  children.  We 
think  of  it  in  regard  to  other  things,  in  regard  to  our  girls  in  teach¬ 
ing  them  sewing,  knitting  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  they  may  be 
useful^  employed  in  the  household:  So  I  think  in  the  matter  of 
musical  training,  we  should  consider  the  same  object,  that  the  pupils 
may  become  qualified  and  entertaining  members  of  the  household  at 
home  and  the  societ}"  in  which  they  move. 

Mr.  Slaughter  :  I  think  this  matter  is  a  little  misunderstood  ;  I 
would  b\T  no  means  keep  anybody  from  the  study  of  music  that 
could  get  any  good  whatever  out  of  it.  I  look  at  the  practical  ques¬ 
tion  first.  We  must  first  do  what  we  can  to  make  teachers  ;  that  is 
the  practical  question.  'After  that  do  as  much  more  as  we  can ;  that 
is  what  we  do.  We  have  about  two-thirds  of  our  entire  number  of 
pupils  in  the  music  department.  Xow  we  cannot  expect  to  make 
music  teachers  of  that  large  number  nor  one-half  of  them,  but  what 
I  think  is  that  those  pupils  with  less  than  ordinary  talent,  blind 
pupils,  cannot  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  way  sufficiently  to 
gain  anything,  and  perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  drop  out  those  with 
less  than  ordinary  talent.  Of  course  there  are  quite  a  number  with 
ordinary  talent  that  can  do  something  with  music  that  you  can  sue- 


cessfully  teach,  and  as  far  as  the  limit  and  capacity  of  the  school 
will  admit  I  should  say  give  those  a  chance,  but  first  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  those  who  have  talent  enough  to  make  teachers,  to  make 
it  a  practical  matter. 

Mu.  Bigelow:  I  remember  a  friend  of  mine,  called  upon  to  de¬ 
liver  an  address  on  the  subject  of  education,  said  that  the  only  reason 
he  could  think  of  why  he  was  called  upon  was  because  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  the  subject.  I  think  that  is  the  only  reason  I 
can  possibly  have  for  standing  in  this  presence  and  saying  any¬ 
thing  on  the  subject.  I  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  Mr. 
Wait.  I  think  Mr.  Wait,  from  what  I  have  heard  him  say,  has  a 
system  evolved  or  largely  evolved  which  solves  the  most  important 
question,  I  judge,  that  has  been  raised  and  spoken  about  in  the 
papers  and  addresses  to  which  we  have  listened  this  afternoon, 
namely,  a  systematized  course  of  graded  and  musical  instruction 
in  institutions  for  the  blind.  I  expect  to  be  gratified,  interested 
and  profited  in  listening  to  something  from  Mr.  Wait. 

The  President  called  upon  Mr.  Wait. 

Mr.  Wait:  In  common  with  others  I  have  had  this  matter  under 
consideration  for  a  long  period,  and  have  prepared  a  scheme  of 
organization  and  study  ;  but  so  far  as  my  observations  and  experi¬ 
ence  are  concerned,  it  is  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  my  own 
school.  Whether  it  possesses  that  flexibility  which  will  render  it 
adaptable  to  other  schools  I  would  not  undertake  to  say.  It  is  not 
in  a  state  to  present  at  this  time,  although  it  is  in  a  well  advanced 
stage  of  preparation.  While  I  can  say  that  the  scheme  which  we 
have  adopted  is  in  use  in  our  school,  and  is  pursued  by  every 
scholar,  by  every  teacher  and  every  advanced  pupil  in  what  we  call 
our  training  class,  yet  I  would  like  to  see  it  applied  still  further  in 
certain  essential  points  before  I  venture  to  present  it  as  an  entirety 
to  my  friends.  Those  who  are  not  at  all  musical  and  who  have 
not  given  much  attention  to  this  subject  cannot  understand  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  lie  in  the  way.  Those  that  are  musical,  and  who  are  al¬ 
ready  acquainted  with  the  scores  of  books  which  have  been  written, 
and  which  purport  to  be  courses  of  instruction,  will  readily  un¬ 
derstand  the  difficulties  which  do  lie  in  the  way.  There  are  abundant 
text  books,  so  called,  of  courses  of  instruction  in  music  for  every 
department  of  music,  whether  we  have  reference  to  the  practical 
or  theoretical :  but  if  we  examine  these  books  with  this  question  in 
mind,  “Can  I  apply  this  book  as  an  entirety  to  my  school,  and 
can  all  my  teachers  follow  it?”  the  question  will  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  I  have  yet  to  find  any  teacher,  however  advanced  his 
learning  or  great  his  experience,  who  would  say  he  would  take  either 
of  these  books,  no  matter  how  practical  may  have  been  its  author, 
and  apply  it  as  a  whole  in  a  school  like  ours.  I  hope  at  no  distant 
day  to  give  you  in  a  definite  shape  the  results  of  m}^  experience 
and  study  during  the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  and  then  you  can  take 
it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  with  the  papers 
which  have  been  presented  on  this  subject.  The  question  that  pre- 


sents  itself  to  us,  and  has  ever  presented  itself  to  instructors  of  the 
blind,  is,  “What  is  music  worth  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline?”  Our 
institutions  are  schools,  and  a  school  is  primarily  a  place  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  intellect.  What  is  music  worth  as  a  basis  and 
means  of  mental  discipline  in  the  literary  department?  We  teach 
these  studies  which  result  in  the  development  of  the  mind  of  the 
scholar,  and  with  regard,  of  course,  to  the  effect  they  will  have  upon 
the  future.  The  main  point,  however,  is  the  development  of  the 
child  mentally  in  the  largest  form  which  is  possible  for  him  or  her. 
Has  music,  in  the  estimation  of  our  schools,  been  regarded  as  a 
subject  which  is  large  and  full  of  possibilities  in  regard  to  its  utility 
as  a  source  and  subject  of  mental  discipline?  I  take  it  that  it  has 
not.  I'he  two  papers  also  present  the  matter  in  the  light  of  the 
practical  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  music  as  a  means  of  gain- 
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ing  a  livelihood.  The  primary  question  ought  to  be,  what  is  the 
value  and  importance  of  this  subject  as  a  means  of  mental  discip¬ 
line?  We  can  only  determine  its  value  by  examining  the  subject, 
and  seeing  the  scope  which  it  may  have  in  our  schools  and  the 
methods  by  which  we  may  reach  the  scholar  in  following  it  out.  If 
we  simply  view  the  pecuniary  point,  we  make  a  great  mistake;  if  it 
is  in  the  performance  of  an  orchestra,  we  make  a  mistake  ;  and  if 
it  is  in  the  performance  of  a  brass  band,  or  a  chorus  class,  or  piano 
playing,  we  make  a  mistake.  But  taking  these  altogether,  we  find 
it  is  the  development  of  the  study  of  theory  in  the  highest  form,  the 
study  of  composition.  In  our  institution  we  have  taken,  in  that  view 
of  the  case,  bright  scholars  from  the  first  }’ear  until  thejAiave  reached 
the  last.  The  advanced  pupils  enter  upon  the  study  of  harmony.  As 
a  rule  our  pupils  in  music  go  at  the  piano,  and  keep  at  the  piano  for 
three,  four,  five  and  six  years.  The  results,  as  far  as  mental  discip¬ 
line  is  concerned,  apart  from  what  has  been  got  by  sheer  drill  at 
the  piano,  have  been  excellent.  The  instruments  ought  to  be  tuned 
regularly,  and  maintained  in  the  best  possible  condition.  If  we  do 
our  duty  by  the  scholar,  we  may  well  trust  society  and  Providence 
to  do  as  well  by  the  pupil  after  he  leaves  the  institution  as  he  de¬ 
serves.  If  he  will  take  care  of  his  own  interests,  and  follow  habits 
which  are  just  and  correct  and  be  industrious,  I  think  the  promise 
of  his  success  in  following  a  musical  avocation  is  very  good.  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Bitzer  advert  to  the  objectionable  habit  of 
using  tobacco.  It  is  a  habit  that  ought  to  be  discouraged;  if  pupils 
persist  in  it,  I  would  let  them  know  that  it  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  losing  the  privileges  of  the  institution.  I  would  have  wise  and 
beneficial  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  institution  upon  a 
fixed  basis,  and  set  our  faces  like  Hint  against  the  infraction  of  those 
rules.  I  would  insist  on  habits  of  personal  care;  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance;  it  ought  not,  as  a  part  of  his  musical  education,  to  be 
overlooked  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  as  a  part  of  his  literary 
education ;  it  is  part  of  his  education.  If  a  person  has  a  jewel  in  a 
casket  which  is  so  befouled  and  rendered  unpleasant  to  the  sight 
that  people  don’t  care  to  examine  the  jewel,  they  will  turn  to  one 
side  and  let  him  go  away.  I  take  great  interest  in  the  subject  under 
discussion  :  I  hope  we  shall  hear  more  of  the  details  of  the  methods 
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of  instruction,  and  that  when  we  go  back  we  shall  have  more  prac¬ 
tical  ideas  than  we  have,  as  well  as  with  these  bright  generalities 
which  have  been  given  us  in  papers  like  these. 

Mu.  N.  B.  Kn  eass,  Jr.  :  I  think  that  the  study  of  harmony  assists 
pupils  and  teachers,  not  only  in  their  performance,  but  in  teaching; 
it  assists  them  particularly  in  their  performance.  In  regard  to  no¬ 
tation  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  lay  before  you:  there  are  four 
notations  in  use  for  the  blind  now  in  America,  all  of  which  have 
their  merits.  The  staff  notation  can  never  be  superseded  entirely; 
it  must  be  a  standard  as  loug  as  there  are  music  teachers  for  the 
blind.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  understand  staff  notation  in 
teaching  singing.  I  have  recently  issued  a  little  work  treating  on 
notation  ;  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here,  and  all  members  are  welcome  to 
examine  it.  It  is  a  work  that  contains  all  the  characters  in  common 
use.  Then  we  have  the  two-point  system  by  Braille,  which  you 
all  know  something  of,  used  largely  in  this  institution,  and  very 
strongly  advocated  here  ;  and  the  New  York  point  system  has  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  attention.  At  the  Louisville  Printing  House 
many  books  have  been  issued  in  it ;  there  has  been  very  little,  how¬ 
ever,  issued  in  the  Braille  system  as  yet  in  this  country.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  to  issue  some  books  in  the 
Braille  notation  so  that  the  blind  can  have  a  fair  test,  a  fair  chance 
to  compare  the  relative  merits  of  each  of  these  systems.  It  should 
be  laid  before  the  blind  ;  the  blind  are  the  ones  to  decide  it,  and 
the  only  way  to  get  it  laid  before  them  is  to  give  them  the  books 
and  let  them  examine  for  themselves  and  compare  the  relative  merits. 
It  is  certainly  worth  while  considering  whether  we  shall  not  print 
more  books  in  the  Braille  sj'stem.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  it  for  the  last  year  or  two, 
and  I  am  making  preparations  to  print  some  music  in  it.  The  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  I  print  my  musical  journal  consists  merely  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  words  that  any  blind  reader  makes  use  of  when  reading 
a  piece  of  music.  Persons  can  learn  by  jotting  down  on  pnper  as 
by  being  uttered  by  the  lips  ;  of  course  it  is  reduced  to  a  system 
as  in  grammar;  it  is  necessary  in  grammar  to  have  rules  laid  down 
to  avoid  ambiguity.  So  with  a  system  it  is  necessary  to  have  rules 
that  ambiguity  may  not  creep  in.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  value 
of  the  note  ;  we  lay  down  a  rule  that  the  value  must  be  expressed  be¬ 
fore  the  name  of  the  note.  I  say  one-fourth  E,  F,  G,  etc.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  some  rules  laid  down,  so  the}^  will  know 
which  is  meant.  In  reading  along  they  must  know  whether  the 
value  precedes  the  note,  or  the  note  precedes  the  value,  or  else 
the  reader  will  get  everything  mixed.  And  then  we  find  it  advis¬ 
able  in  behalf  of  condensation  to  condense  in  printing  in  as  small 
a  space  as  possible  the  superfluous  words.  There  is  a  per¬ 
centage  of  saving  of  33  per  cent,  by  this  in  the  volume  of  the 
sheets  of  music.  In  vocal  music  it  is  necessary  to  write  them 
all  out;  you  cannot  condense  them.  Music  for  vocal  purpose  is 
greater;  there  is  no  percentage  saved,  but  in  instrumental  music  we 
gain  usually  a  third.  A  number  of  the  institutions  take  my  jour- 


nal.  I  will  say  it  has  the  advantage  of  needing  very  little  study  in 
music.  You  can  take  it,  and  in  a  very  few  moments  understand  it, 
because  there  is  nothing  particular  to  learn  about  it. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  I  desire  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Kneass’  musical 
journal;  we  take  it  in  our  institution,  and  it  has  been  attended  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  I  have  no  doubt  profit  to  our  pupils.  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  music,  and  it  seems  the  more  we  talk 
about  it  the  less  we  know  about  it.  I  don’t  hesitate  to  say,  however, 
that  I  think  every  child  ought  to  know  some  point  method  of  writing 
music,  some  tangible  method  of  writing  music.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference,  it  seems  to  me,  particularly,  whether  he  knows  one 
better  than  another;  it  would  be  best  if  he  could  know  all,  because 
then  it  would  give  him  an  amount  of  good  music  that  is  extensive, 
to  say  the  least.  It  seems  that  if  he  knows  three  notations  he  has 
three  times  the  advantages  of  those  that  know  but  one,  whether  the 
Braille  system,  whether  the  Wait  system,  or  whether  the  simple 
method  of  writing  down  notes,  such  as  Mr.  Krieass’.  He  should 
have  some  method  of  writing  down  those  notes  in  either  Braille  or 
point.  I  don’t  know  why  any  blind  person  who  has  a  tangible 
method  of  writing  should  not  take  down  music.  Whether  he  knows 
the  musical  system  or  not,  he  should  have  something  to  depend  upon 
that  is  more  reliable  than  mere  memory,  which  we  all  know  is  one 
of  the  most  fallacious  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Mr.  Kneass’ 
musical  journal  has  certainly  given  our  pupils  a  great  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  I  most  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  institutions. 

Mr.  Battles  :  As  one  of  those  that  don’t  know  much  about  music, 
I  may  say,  as  far  as  our  institution  is  concerned,  we  adopted  the 
measure  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dow) 
and  others  of  teaching ;  if  we  cannot  accomplish  more  we  teach  it 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  our  pupils.  We  have  not  been  compelled 
to  exclude  any  on  account  of  lack  of  pianos  or  teachers,  and  if  we 
need  more,  we  will  get  them  ;  we  let  them  pursue  it  as  far  as  they 
can  go.  We  believe  in  and  we  use  the  Braille  system  of  notation, 
which,  in  my  judgment — formed,  I  may  say,  not  from  any  deduc¬ 
tions  of  my  own,  but  from  the  knowledge  of  music  teachers  in  whom 
I  have  confidence — the  Braille  is  the  best.  In  order  to  prosecute  the 
subject  of  music,  we  have,  I  believe,  every  piece  of  music  in  Braille 
that  has  been  published ;  I  will  say  this  far,  that  we  have  all  that 
can  be  bought.  We  have  purchased  from  several  sources,  including 
the  British  and  Foreign  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind,  which  col¬ 
lects  music  printed  in  the  Braille  notation  printed  in  Constantinople, 
Paris,  Germany  and  elsewhere.  A  part  of  my  intention  in  rising 
was  to  speak  for  a  young  graduate  of  ours  named  Baker — a  very 
promising  young  musician,  who  is  now  making  a  very  comfortable 
living  indeed,  teaching  music  and  playing  the  organ  in  a  church. 
He  has  procured  a  small  hand  press,  and  is  now  printing  music  in 
the  Braille  character.  This,  you  understand,  is  entirely  foreign  to 
the  question  ;  I  merety  present  his  case.  I  brought  with  me  two  of 
the  pieces  published  by  him,  which  any  of  the  members  are  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  see.  The  price  for  a  piece  of  ordinary  length  is  twenty-five 


cents.  A  w.ord  in  reference  to  string  instruments.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  institution  has  paid  more  attention  to  this  than  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution.  We  have  an  orchestra  composed  now  of  thirty 
pieces;  it  includes  the  violin,  violoncello,  double  bass;  of  the  wind 
instruments,  clarionet,  oboe,  cornet,  trombone  and  others.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that,  as  a  question  of  support,  they  are  almost 
useless.  A  blind  person  can  not  join  an  orchestra  or  band  com¬ 
posed  of  seeing  persons,  because  they  frequently  are  compelled  to 
play  music  from  sight ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  theater  play¬ 
ing,  or  in  playing  in  a  band  ;  wind  and  string  instruments  are  valu¬ 
able  for  concert  playing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  great  good  results 
from  them,  but  as  a  question  of  support  I  think  they  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered, 

Mr.  Dow  :  I  would  like  to  ask  as  to  the  extent  of  Braille  music ; 
about  what  quantity  is  there  to  be  had  of  European  and  American 
publications  ? 

Mr.  Battles:  I  cannot  say.  I  will  say  this,  however,  that  in  the 
printed  catalogue  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Publication  Society  for 
the  Blind,  there  are,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  three  pages 
of  double  columns  of  music  in  the  Braille  system. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  that  is  all  published  in 
English,  or  whether  it  is  published  in  different  languages. 

Mr.  Battles:  I  presume  it  is  in  different  languages. 

Mr.  Dow  :  The  music,  I  presume,  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Slaughter:  In  regard  to  the  orchestra  and  small  instru¬ 
ments  I  wish  to  say  a  word.  There  is  no  question  but  what  they 
are  not  equal  to  the  piano  and  organ,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
one,  of  themselves,  would  furnish  a  support;  but  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  they  will  furnish  part  of  one.  As  I  said  in  my  paper, 
no  means  whatever  should  be  neglected  for  getting  along  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  livelihood.  I  know  from  my  own  experience  this  is  true  ;  I 
also  know  that  the  blind  can  and  do  play  in  and  direct  small  orches¬ 
tras  ;  of  course  they  can  not  play  in  a  professional  orchestra,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  too  much  music  to  be  committed. 

Mrs.  Little:  I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  Mr. 
Kneass’  little  book  of  musical  signs.  My  scholars,  after  they  have 
learned  to  read  music,  would  like  to  have  a  book  to  refresh  their 
memory  as  they  go  out  to  teach,  and  some  have  supplied  themselves 
with  it.  We  have  had  in  use  some  pamphlets  that  came  from  Eng¬ 
land  some  years  ago  that  have  answered  the  purpose  very  well,  but 
the  scholars  say  they  like  Mr.  Kneass’  book  much  better.  I  wish 
also  to  express  my  appreciation  of  Mr.  Wait’s  statement  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  value  of  the  study  of  music  as  a  mental  and  intellectual 
discipline,  but  I  think  the  converse  of  that  is  true  likewise;  we  can 
not  make  good  musicians  unless  they  are  well  developed  intellectu¬ 
ally  by  other  studies.  I  tnink  that  is  a  great  mistake.  Don’t  let 
our  scholars  be  less  thorough  in  the  literary  department,  or  cut  short 
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their  work  in  the  literal  department,  by  reason  of  music ;  let  us 
keep  them  long  enough,  till  they  have  a  good  knowledge  of  music 
and  literature  both ;  the  presumption  is  they  are  wrorthy  of  it. 

Mr.  Frederick  said  there  should  be  a  little  more  balancing  in  regard 
to  the  time  apportioned  to  musical  education  and  literary  studies. 
He  advocated  the  teaching  of  theory  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
He  had  found  it  very  advantageous  in  teaching  orchestra  and  brass 
band  music  to  give  his  most  advanced  pupils  in  the  class  in  har¬ 
mony  charge  of  the  orchestra  and  charge  of  the  band,  he  supervis¬ 
ing  them  and  seeing  that  the  teaching  was  done  correctly.  As  a 
summary  of  all  that  has  been  said:  “Learn  all  you  can,  no  matter 
what  system  it  is,  learn  all  you  can,  both  practically  and  theoretically, 
and  learn  how  to  apply  it.  Bring  the  mental  attainments  of  the 
pupils  into  practical  use  by  teaching  them  arrangement.”  Nothing 
had  been  said  as  to  the  study  of  vocal  music.  There  was  a  point,  he 
believed,  there  could  be  a  great  degree  of  success  attained  in  sight 
reading.  He  would  take,  sav,  two-thirds  of  his  advanced  choir  and 
experiment  with  them  in  reading  parts,  commencing  first  with  the 
soprano  as  a  basis  in  reading  up  or  reading  down,  reading  parts 
separately,  a  certain  number  of  measures ;  then  take  so  many 
words.  Of  course  there  would  have  to  be  a  little  judgment  used 
in  dividing  the  words  and  music,  sentences,  etc.  He  could  take 
two-thirds  of  his  advanced  class  in  singing,  and  they  could  take  any 
simple  ordinary  hymn  tune,  and  read  it  at  the  first  glance,  and  also 
a  great  variety  of  rythms. 

Mr.  Slaughter  regarded  the  last  point  as  a  very  important  point, 
one  he  had  thought  of  himself.  It  is  important  in  this  way :  in 
class  teaching,  especially,  the  blind  cannot  commit  to  memory  all 
the  parts ;  it  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  if  they  can  read  rapidly 
and  remember  the  parts  as  they  feel  along  when  they  sing  with  the 
class  or  listen  to  the  singing,  it  will  be  of  great  use.  In  regard  to 
the  orchestral  feature,  while  he  considered  it  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  he  usually  didn’t  insist  on  it  too  strongly.  Of  course,  in 
this  Western  country  we  have  a  great  many  small  towns,  and  we 
have  a  great  number  of  them  that,  to  all  present  appearances,  will 
never  be  anything  else,  and  the  small  towns  will  have  brass  bands. 
They  don’t  have  brass  bands  of  five  or  six  pieces,  but  they  have  ten 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  instruments  ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  such  work 
as  that  can  be  done,  and  made  a  success  for  the  blind.  In  regard 
to  the  balance  between  musical  and  literary  studies,  that  is  a  very 
important  matter.  Some  think  the  balance  is  too  heav}^  on  the 
side  of  music.  They  ought  to  be  well  balanced,  and  the  pupils 
must  be  well  balanced  in  order  to  succeed  in  anything. 

Mr.  Bitzer  said  the  question  is,  as  to  an  orchestra,  “Is  it  a  good 
thing  to  have  in  our  institutions?”  As  far  as  that  question  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  no  doubt.  In  his  mind,  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
great  benefit,  even  though  the  persons  who  play  in  the  orchestra 
do  not,  after  they  leave,  use  the  instrument  they  play  upon. 
While  in  the  institution  they'  play  together,  and  the}^  learn  to  keep 
strict  time.  They  can  in  an  orchestra  take  good  classical  music, 
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and  playing  together  they  gain  an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole  piece,  and  this  is  a  good  thing.  That  it  will  he  a  benefit  to 
our  small  towns  and  villages,  there  is  no  question  in  his  mind.  In 
these  little  country  towns  and  villages  the  people  want  to  advance 
in  music  just  as  well  as  in  other  places,  and  a  great  deal  of  pride  is 
taken  in  it.  Pupils  have  gone  out  from  the  Ohio  Institution  and 
taken  charge  of  brass  bands.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  teacher  of  a  brass  band  should  commit  to  memory  the  pieces. 
When  a  piece  is  played  he  can  tell  from  his  knowledge  of  harmony, 
his  knowledge  of  melody,  his  knowledge  of  modulation  and  theory, 
and  all  these  subjects,  whether  it  is  correctly  played. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Young,  of  North  Carolina,  the  Association  took 
a  recess  till  8  p.  m. 


NIGHT  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m.  ,  by  the  President. 

INITIATIONS. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  John  N.  Dyer,  Libra¬ 
rian  of  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Association,  tendering  the 
freedom  of  the  Library  to  the  members  of  the  Association  during 
their  stay  in  the  city. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  ten¬ 
dered  to  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Association. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  communication  from  W.  H.  Thompson, 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  As¬ 
sociation,  inviting  the  members  to  visit  the  Hospital. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  re¬ 
turned  to  the  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  Association. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  communication  from  D  R.  Francisr 
President  of  the  St.  Louis  Merchants’  Exchange,  extending  an  invi- 
tion  to  the  members  to  visit  the  Exchange. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  thanks  of  the  Associttion  were  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Merchants’  Exchange. 

MUSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  discussion  of  musical  notation  was  then  resumed. 

Mr.  Dow  said  that  he  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  with  a 
view  of  bringing  out  remarks  from  some  of  the  brethren ;  that  was 
with  reference  to  instruction  on  the  pipe  organ,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  serviceable  to  pupils  after  leaving  the  institution, 
as  a  means  of  maintenance  and  in  the  way  of  getting  positions  as 
organists. 
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Mr.  Wait,  called  upon  by  the  President,  said  that  in  the  New  York 
City  institution  the  pipe  organ  is  as  important  a  piece  of  apparatus 
as  any.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  boys  at  least  ought 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  capacity  to  play  the  pipe 
organ,  to  the  end  that  they  may  secure  positions  as  organists.  Of 
course,  the  avocation  is  cut  off  from  them  unless  they  have  been 
trained  in  the  school,  for  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  after  the}’ 
leave  the  school  to  learn  it.  Many  pupils  from  our  schools  have 
obtained  desirable  positions  through  having  the  ability  to  play  the 
pipe  organ.  I  have  in  mind  one  who  had  held  a  position  in  a  New 
York  City  church  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  The  organist  in  one 
of  the  most  noted  New  York  City  churches  was  for  many  years  a 
blind  man,  and  other  churches  of  not  so  much  note  have  blind 
organists.  He  regarded  it  as  being  a  very  important  part  of  musi¬ 
cal  instruction  to  give  all  who  are  qualified  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  pipe  organ.  They  had  at  times  given  girls  instructions  on  the 
pipe  organ,  but  at  the  present  time  the  instruction  for  the  girls 
should  be  confined  to  the  cabinet  organ.  It  is  very  pleasant,  and  no 
doubt  profitable,  for  them  to  learn  to  play  the  cabinet  organ,  for 
there  are  many  opportunities  to  give  lessons  on  the  cabinet  organ 
where  persons  have  no  pianos.  In  regard  to  teaching  girls  the  pipe 
organ,  there  is  no  objection  to  it  if  it  can  be  done  without  disadvan¬ 
tage  or  detriment  to  the  best  interest  of  the  school.  The  boys  have 
the  best  claim  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Battles  said  that,  at  the  Pennsylvania  school  they  had  pur¬ 
sued,  with  great  success,  instruction  on  the  pipe  organ.  There  was 
there  a  large  pipe  organ  and,  besides  two  small  ones.  They  taught 
the  pipe  organ  almost  exclusively  to  boys,  having  girls  use  the 
smaller  ones  :  the  reasons  for  that  being  such  as  Mr.  Wait  gave. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  they  had  had  of  the  success  of  a 
pupil  in  that  direction  was  that  of  David  D.  Wood,  a  graduate  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  a  man  whose  reputation  as  a  musician 
was  second  to  none  in  their  vicinity.  His  reputation  was  such  that 
he  had  been  called  as  far  as  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  play  the  organ  at 
the  opening  of  a  church.  He  was  the  organist  in  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  Episcopal  churches  in  Philadelphia  and  got  a  large  salary 
for  it,  a  salary  which  ran  into  the  four  figures,  and  the  first  one  is 
not  “1.”  He  could  probably  name  readily  a  dozen  of  their  pupils 
who  are  now  employed  in  various  churches  of  all  denominations,  it 
being  generally  regarded  that  the  Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches 
are  the  hardest  to  play  in,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  services. 
They  had  recently  a  boy  go  to  Chicago  to  play  in  a  Presbyterian 
church  ;  another  had  taught  tuning  in  Mr.  Wait’s  institution,  be- 
sides  acting  as  organist  in  Dr.  Crosby’s  church.  There  was  no 
question  but  that  the  ability  to  play  organ  was  an  important  source 
of  employment  for  blind  persons. 

Mr.  Morrison,  of  Maryland  :  We  do  teach  girls,  and  some  of  our 
girls  are  making  very  good  organists.  We  consider  the  organ  work 
a  very  Important  part  of  our  musical  work.  I  don’t  know  but  that 
we  have  as  many  girls  as  boys  receiving  instruction  on  the  organ,  and 
they  would  be  loth  to  give  it  up. 


Mu.  Slaughter  said  lie  had  been  told  of  another  fact  in  regard  to 
brass  bands,  and  that  was  that  there  was  a  gentleman  within  a  few 
miles  of  St.  Louis  teaching  brass  bands  and  making  it  a  success. 
That  gentleman  had  told  him  that  he  took  a  band  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  prize  for  his  band  ;  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  a  very  fair  record.  Another  blind  man  is  playing  the 
cornet  in  a  church.  The  cornet  is  being  used  a  great  deal  in  our 
churches.  A  blind  man  can  play  that  in  a  church  much  easier  than 
lie  can  play  an  organ,  for  he  has  only  got  one  part  to  learn. 

Mrs.  Little  said  that  their  experience  was  that  good  results  were 
being  produced  by  the  use  of  the  reed  organ  with  two  banks  of  keys. 
One  or  two  pupils  had  made  a  success  with  the  pipe  organ  after 
leaving  school,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Bishop,  who  lias  been 
in  Washington  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  plays  the  organ  in  a  Con¬ 
gregational  church  there  with  very  great  acceptance,  and  has  gained 
considerable  reputation. 

Mr.  Dow  said  he  spoke  of  pipe  organs  rather  than  of  reed  organs. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  that  he  very  much  desired  that  some  one  who 
was  familiar  with  music  would  give  some  description  of  the  work 
which  is  done  in  the  New  York  Institution  under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  Wait.  He  had  occasion  a  year  ago  to  visit  the  exhibition  of  the 
New  York  School  at  Steinway  Hall,  and  he  wished  every  member 
and  every  stranger  in  this  house  could  have  heard  and  witnessed 
Miss  Babcock’s  examination  of  her  class.  Although  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  music  he  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  whole  conduct  of 
that  exhibition,  and  with  the  advisability  of  adopting  as  soon  as  the}1, 
could  the  same  system  of  instruction  that  was  pursued  at  that  insti¬ 
tution.  The  exhibition  was  most  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Wait  said  that  he  was  prompted  to  remark  that,  even  if  blind 
persons  got  no  pay  for  playing  the  cabinet  organ  in  a  church  or 
Sunday-school,  yet  it  might  help  them. 

Mr.  Bigelow  said  he  had  never  thought  much  of  the  fiddle  for  the 
blind  or  anybody  else,  but  he  had  lately  attended  a  Congregational 
church  near  Chicago,  where  they  had  a  cabinet  organ  and  violin — a 
young  blind  man  plays  the  violin — and  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  it  could  only  be  introduced  into  Sunday-schools,  and 
perhaps  be  an  excellent  thing  for  our  pupils  to  learn. 

The  discussion  was  further  continued  by  Mr.  Wait,  who,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  enquiries,  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  cornet  in 
churches,  and  by  Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Bigelow  and  Mr.  Battles. 

Mr.  Battles  said  that  the  orchestra  had  been  of  immense  financial 
benefit  to  their  institution.  They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
weekly  exhibitions  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  at  which  an  admission 
fee  of  fifteen  cents  was  charged,  which  were  largely  attended  by 
servant  girls  having  babies  in  charge.  That  exhibition  fund  now 
amounted  in  this  time  to  about  eight  thousand  dollars.  This  money 
is  divided  amongst  the  pupils  when  they  leave  the  institution.  The 
pupils  are  given  an  outfit  and  are  given  some  of  the  mone3q  ranging 
as  high  as  $150. 
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Mr.  Jacobs  said  in  reference  to  instruction  on  the  pipe  organ, 
that  in  the  institution  of  which  he  was  superintendent  they  had  been 
eminently  successful.  The}-  had  a  number  of  pupils  that  could 
manipulate  the  pipe  organ  to  the  satisfaction  not  only  of  themselves 
but  of  the  public.  They  had  a  number  of  pupils  from  their  institu¬ 
tion  who  were  managing  the  reed  organ  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  and  a  number  that  managed  the  pipe  organ  very  successfully. 
They  made  it  an  important  part  of  their  instruction,  and  aimed 
to  let  girls  learn  it ;  he  could  not  see  why  girls  should  not  manage 
the  pipe  organ.  They  gave  instruction  in  the  brass  band  for  the 
mental  discipline  and  for  concentration  of  thought.  He  believed 
there  was  mental  discipline  in  all  their  work  in  music.  Another 
thing,  it  gives  pupils  employment,  it  gives  them  something  to  do, 
and  probably  keeps  the  thoughts  of  some  from  straying  off  in  a 
wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  that  the  conclusion  he  had  reached  was  that  it 
was  better  for  them,  in  their  institution,  to  retain  the  orchestra.  He 
believed  the  orchestra  enabled  them  to  obtain  larger  appropriations 
from  their  legislature  thanthev  would  otherwise  receive. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  seconded  by  Mr.  Patten,  the  discussion 
on  this  subject  was  closed. 

PLACE  FOR  THE  NEXT  MEETING. 

Mr.  Wait  extended  a  cordial  invitation  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  this  Association,  to  hold 
its  next  meeting  at  the  New  York  City  Institution. 

Dr.  Sibley,  of  Missouri,  moved  that  the  invitation  extended  by  Mr. 
Wait  be  accepted,  and  that  the  next  biennial  meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  be  held  at  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Morrison  seconded  the  motion. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

TRIP  TO  THE  PARKS. 

The  President  announced  that  by  an  arrangement  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  Dr.  Sibley, 
had  made,  there  would  be  a  trip  to  the  parks  on  Frida}-. 

PIANO  TUNING. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  musical  no¬ 
tation  be  re-opened.  Dr.  Poliak  having  suggested  that  there  was 
one  branch  of  music  teaching  which  might  be  discussed  with  great 
advantage  ;  namely,  piano  tuning. 

The  Chairman :  Without  objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered. 


Mr.  Bigelow  earnestly  asked  that  some  member  who  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  teaching  of 
piano  tuning,  would  give  them  the  benefit  of  li is  experience.  lie 
represented  a  State — Tennessee — which  was  poor,  and  as  a  result 
of  their  limited  appropriations,  they  had  not  a  separate  and  distinct 
tuning  department  in  their  institution,  but  they  desired  to  have  one. 


Mr.  Wait  narrated  the  experience  of  the  New  York  City  Institu¬ 
tion  in  this  regard.  He  said  piano  tuning  had  been  of  great  utility 
in  the  school  and  is  giving  increased  promise  of  further  benefit  to 
the  school.  There  are  nine  pianos  devoted  to  this  purpose ;  some 
of  them  are  called  tuning  pianos,  although,  as  a  rule,  when  a  piano 
ceases  to  be  suitable  for  tuning,  it  is  used  as  a  stringing  piano, 
pupils  being  practiced  in  putting  on  the  strings;  and  when  a  piano 
has  served  its  purpose,  it  is  repaired,  so  that  it  becomes  a  tuning 
piano  again.  Our  pupils  begin  at  tuning  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  stand  at  the  piano,  and  to  linger  the  keys,  the  object  being, 
by  long  years  of  practice,  and  little  by  little,  to  enable  them  to  attain 
the  capacity  to  tune  pianos  almost  insensibly.  The  hour  in  the 
school  is  forty-five  minutes  long,  and  the  ordinary  course  for  the 
scholar  when  he  begins  is  to  have  a  lesson  twice  a  week,  and  finally 
he  will  come  to  have  an  hour  a  day  in  practicing,  with  two  lessons  a 
week  and  two  corresponding  hours  for  practice;  eventually  increas¬ 
ing  the  time  to  an  hour  a  day  while  the  lessons  remain  the  same. 
Finally,  he  has  a  whole  day  in  which  to  tune  a  piano,  and  it  stands 
till  next  morning  for  the  judgment  of  the  teacher.  There  are  people 
in  the  neighborhood  who  send  requests  for  the  tuning  of  pianos,  and 
pupils  are,  when  they  have  the  requisite  amount  of  skill,  allowed  to 
go  and  tune  them.  In  the  course  of  teaching,  the  smaller  scholars 
are  taught  by  the  older  and  more  qualified  scholars.  He  spoke  very 
encouragingly  of  the  work  of  tuning  pianos  as  a  source  of  support  to 
the  blind,  and  of  the  advantage  it  was  to  musicians  to  be  able  to 
tune  their  own  instruments. 

Mr.  Morrison,  of  Maryland,  said  this  was  a  department  of  their 
work  he  had  taken  great  interest  in,  and  they  had  regarded  it  in  their 
school  for  several  years  as  the  most  important  work  they  are  doing 
for  their  pupils.  We  recognize  the  importance  of  moral  training  and 
literary  training,  but  as  a  matter  of  education  we  know  of  nothing 
where  a  blind  person  has  more  opportunities  for  gaining  a  comforta¬ 
ble  living  than  by  tuning  pianos.  There  must  be  some  discrimina¬ 
tion  ;  however  good  a  tuner  a  person  may  be,  unless  he  is  neat  in 
dress,  cleanly  in  his  habits,  and  has  good  manners  he  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  This  year  at  the  Maryland  Institution  they  had  turned  out 
four  or  five  very  competent  tuners  ;  they  had  one  at  the  Knabe  fac¬ 
tories.  The  pupils  in  this  branch  every  week,  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher,  go  over  the  house  and  tune  the  pianos,  or  during 
the  week,  if  necessary.  There  is  hardly  a  day  there  is  not  an  order 
on  the  slate  for  someone  to  go  out  and  tune  instruments  ;  those 
orders  are  constantly  increasing,  showing  that  the  satisfaction  has 
been  very  general.  We  make  it  a  point  never  to  allow  any  of  the 
pupils  to  go  out  and  tune  pianos  unless  we  are  perfectly  sure  they 
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can  do  their  work  well  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  One  blind  tuner 
making  a  mistake  or  injuring  a  piano,  would  do  more  harm  than  ten 
good  ones  could  overcome.  Our  term  is  liihited  to  eight  years.  We 
put  them  at  it  as  soon  as  they  are  competent,  and  keep  them  to  the 
end  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Patten:  Do  any  of  your  girls  learn  tuning? 

Mr.  Morrison:  We  tried  it  and  didn’t  find  it  a  success.  We 
had  a  pupil  who  was  a  very  fine  pianist  and  who  is  now  one  of  our 
teachers.  She  took  it  up  and  gave  it  up.  We  left  it  to  her  to  decide 
whether  she  thought  girls  could  be  taught  to  tune.  I  think  the  more 
we  can  do  in  this  direction  the  better.  There  certainly  is  plenty  of 
room. 

Mr.  Wait  added,  in  regard  to  the  New  York  Institution,  that  no 
outside  tuning  had  been  sought,  that  it  had  sought  them  ;  as  far  as 
those  requests  had  come  the}7  had  been  attended  to,  and  sometimes 
they  hardly  had  time  to  answer  the  demands.  It  is  a  most  excellent 
experience. 

Mr.  Morrison:  We  confine  it  to  our  graduating  class;  we  don’t 
permit  any  others  to  go  out  except  those  that  are  in  their  last  year 
with  us. 

Mr.  Wait:  We  have  never  made  an  attempt  to  teach  girls  tun¬ 
ing,  we  didn’t  see  how  they  could  use  the  tools.  We  think  they 
can  devote  their  time  with  more  profit  to  themselves  in  other  direc¬ 
tions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Huntoon,  the  Association  adjourned  until  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  which  will  lie  held  to-morrow,  commencing  at 
9  o’clock. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 


SECOND  DAY. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

August  20,  1884. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment — President  Miller 
in  the  chair. 


MUSICAL  EDUCATION. 


The  President:  The  discussion  on  musical  notation  for  the  blind 
was  not  entirely  finished  last  night.  I  have  been  requested  by  one 
or  two  members  to  ask  Mr.  Clement,  from  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  give  his  expe¬ 
rience  so  far  as  the  teaching  of  organ  playing  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Clement:  In  respect  to  the  organization  of  our  musical  de¬ 
partment,  I  would  say  that  we  are  making  an  attempt  to  unify  the 
teaching ;  we  have  adopted  a  course  of  study  to  which  each  teacher 
is  expected  to  adhere.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  musical  director  to  see 


that  they  do  substantially  follow  this  course,  although  each  teacher 
is  allowed  to  follow  his  own  methods  to  a  certain  extent,  so  far  as 
they  are  consistent  with  the  course  laid  down.  Last  year  we  had 
nine  pupils  who  were  given  instruction  on  the  organ.  They  all 
made  good  progress;  one  has  completed  his  course;  he  received  an 
appointment  as  organist  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bata¬ 
via,  and  is  doing  finely;  he  will  probably  be  retained  for  sometime. 
I  can  also  say  that  another  person  who  has  been  taught  to  play  the 
organ  at  our  institution  has  a  very  fine  position  at  Buffalo,  in  one  of 
the  leading  churches  there.  These  are  the  only  ones  who  have  been 
instructed  on  the  organ  whom  I  know  to  be  earning  money  by  the  use 
of  their  knowledge.  On  the  piano,  during  the  last  year,  there  were 
about  eighty  who  received  instruction  ;  we  have  not  graduated  any 
in  piano  playing  for  a  couple  of  years,  although  we  have  some  very 
fine  performers.  One  young  lady  is  able  to  get  from  three  to  five 
dollars  for  performing  a  single  piece  at  entertainments  which  are 
given  at  different  parts  of  the  State.  We  have  several  girls  who 
are  taught  on  the  pipe  organ  ;  we  have  three  girls  who  are  receiving 
instruction  on  the  pipe  organ,  and  doing  well.  I  would  also  say1 
we  have  one  blind  teacher  who  gives  lessons  on  the  piano,  and  who 
succeeded  excellentl}7.  The  question  of  an  orchestra  was  discussed 
yesterday.  The  orchestra  has  been  discontinued  at  our  institution 
because  the  instruments  were  worn  out.  I  do  not  wholly  agree  with 
the  sentiment  which  was  expressed  that  an  orchestra  is  wholly  im¬ 
practicable.  It  has  some  practical  points.  The  orchestra  we  had 
was  composed  of  several  members,  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  is 
now  giving  instructions  on  the  cornet;  he  has  twentj^-five  or  thirty 
pupils  constantly,  and  is  enabled  to  make  a  fine  living.  Another  one, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  orchestra,  had  played  the  cornet  in  a  church 
at  Buffalo,  and  has  been  able  to  earn  a  good  deal  of  mone}?'  in  that  way. 
One  or  two  have  also  been  enabled  to  earn  a  living  by  giving  lessons 
on  the  violin  or  playing  it  for  various  purposes.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  our  piano  tuning  department :  it  is  very  thriving, 
and  under  the  charge  of  a  blind  man.  During  the  last  two  years 
we  have  graduated  seven,  and  each  one  of  them  is  very  successful 
in  making  more  than  a  living.  One  last  summer,  during  one  week, 
earned  about  sixteen  dollars.  .  Two  of  the  young  men  we  taught 
last  year  were  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  learned  the  trade  in 
less  than  a  year,  so  they  were  able  to  tune  pianos  in  good  shape, 
and  get  considerable  business  in  their  own  State.  We  have  given 
instruction  to  twenty-two  in  tuning  during  the  last  year.  I  would 
like  also  to  state  we  have  a  class  in  the  New  York  Point  system 
of  musical  notation.  It  is  doing  finely,  and  we  intend  to  continue 
it.  In  fact,  that  system  has  been  adopted  by  our  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  and  will  be  taught  there  exclusively  during  the  coming  }Tear. 
Several  of  our  pupils  are  already  taking  down  music  in  point,  who, 
of  course,  keep  it  for  future  use.  I  expect  that  in  the  course  of  an¬ 
other  year  thefe  will  be  a  large  number  who  will  be  able  to  copy 
music  into  this  system.  They  find  it  very  useful ;  when  they  copy  a 
few  pieces  they  are  proud  of  them.  I  think  these  are  the  main 
points  I  wish  to  speaP  about  in  reference  to  our  musical  department. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

Mr.  Patten,  treasurer,  submitted  his  report,  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  ordered  filed. 

Mr.  Patten  asked  that  the  name  of  Miss  Lura  Brown,  a  teacher 
of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  be  added  to  the  list  of  corre¬ 
sponding  members. 

It  was  so  ordered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Young,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at 
9  a.  m.  to-morrow,  August  21. 

(In  the  evening  a  reception  was  tendered  to  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Association  bv  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis.) 


THIRD  DAY. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

August  21,  1884. 

% 

The  session  assembled  at  9  a.  m. — President  Miller  in  the  chair. 

The  session  opened  with  prayer  b}T  Mr.  Smead.  of  the  Ohio  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind. 

HOSPITALITIES. 

Dr.  Sible\u  of  the  Missouri  Institution,  on  behalf  of  the  officers 
and  trustees  of  that  institution,  extended  an  invitation  to  the  ladies 
in  attendance  at  the  Association  to  visit  Lafayette  Park  this  evening. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  approved. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Patten,  from  the  Memorial  Committee,  presented  the  follow¬ 
ing  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Smead : 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  the  following  co¬ 
workers  have  died : 

Hon.  Augustus  Schell,  President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  New  York  Citv.  died  on  the  27tli  day  of  March,  1884. 
Mr.  Schell  had  been  a  manager  of  the  New  York  Institution  since 
1848,  and  had  filled  the  office  of  President  continuously  since  1863. 
His  sympathies  and  his  clear  judgment  were  always  warmly  enlisted 
in  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  in  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  the  institution  with  which  he  was  so  long  connected. 

Miss  Jennie  D.  Dixon,  a  teacher  in  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  died  at  Nashville.  Tenn.,  January  18,  1884,  at  about  the  age 
of  forty-one  years.  When  quite  young  she  became  a  pupil  of  that 
institution,  and.  after  a  few  years,  a  pupil  teacher.  >he  was,  at  a 
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later  date,  taken  into  full  employment  as  a  teacher,  and  continued 
to  labor  in  that  capacity,  when  the  school  was  in  operation,  until 
about  two  weeks  before  her  death. 

Very  soon  after  the  war  of  the  rebellion  begun,  the  school  was 
broken  up,  and  did  not  resume  operations  until  some  time  in  1860. 
During  that  interim  Miss  Jennie  was  cared  for,  to  some  extent,  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  the  late  lamented  superintendent  of  the  school, 
and  also  by  some  kind  friends  who  received  her  into  their  family, 
and  during  a  portion  of  the  time  she  was  an  inmate  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Institute. 

Miss  Dixon  was  a  good  and  faithful  teacher,  and  she  was  particu¬ 
larly  a  sympathizing  and  affectionate  friend  to  the  considerable 
number  of  pupils  with  whom  she  was  associated  during  the  lapse 
of  nearly  thirty  years.  She  left  only  a  sister  to  mourn  her  loss,  so 
far  as  kinfolks  were  concerned ;  but  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances 
and  friends  remember  and  appreciate  her  merits. 

Nathan  C.  Underhill  came  to  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  as  a  teacher  of  music,  in  September,  1881,  and  died  there 
June  9,  1884. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  patient,  conscientious  and  enthusiastic;  but 
to  the  pupils  and  his  co-laborers  he  was  more  than  this,  being  at  all 
times  a  faithful  friend,  ready  to  perform  any  service  at  any  sacri¬ 
fice  that  might  lighten  any  burdens,  not  measuring  his  obligations 
by  the  terms  of  his  contract  as  music  teacher,  but  by  the  higher  law 
of  benevolence.  Never  allowing  himself  to  be  permanently  dis¬ 
heartened  by  any  dullness  or  unworthiness,  he  was  a  living  example 
of  the  charity  that  “  bearetli  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things.” 

John  Merchant  Sturtevant,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  born  in  Mattapoisett,  Plymouth  county, 
Mass.,  March  23,  1825.  He  was  of  the  old  Pilgrim  stock,  being  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Miles  Standish  on  the  maternal  side. 

When  about  nine  years  old,  an  accident  and  subsequent  unskillful 
medical  treatment,  deprived  him  of  sight,  leaving  him,  after  months 
of  suffering,  in  total  darkness.  He  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  correct  deportment,  studious  habits,  honest}^  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  perseverance  in  whatever  he  undertook,  which  character  he 
maintained  throughout  life.  He  became  a  teacher  in  the  Perkins 
Institution,  and,  while  teaching,  he  fitted  himself  for  college,  enter¬ 
ing  the  sophomore  class  at  Dartmouth  in  1843,  where  he  maintained 
a  high  standing,  and  graduated  in  1846.  He  attended  Bridgewater. 
Mass.,  Normal  School  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  best  methods  of 
teaching,  and  again  taught  in  the  Perkins  Institution  till  1851,  when 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  December  26,  1882. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  found  the  Tennessee  institution  in  rather  a  de¬ 
pressed  condition,  but  by  his  energy,  perseverance  and  untiring 
zeal,  it  was  carried  through  all  its  difficulties,  and  placed  at  last  on 


a  firm  basis.  During  the  first  year  of  his  administration  he  ob¬ 
tained  an  appropriation  to  purchase  grounds  and  erect  buildings  for 
the  school,  which  went  on  prosperously  until  1862,  when  he  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  buildings  taken,  first  for  a  hospital, 
and  afterwards  demolished  to  make  room  for  fortifications,  his 
school  broken  up,  his  pupils  scattered,  and  the  work  of  a  decade 
swept  away. 

Though  his  school  was  discontinued,  not  so  his  cares.  The  tak¬ 
ing  of  the  school  building  for  hospital  purposes  threw  several  help¬ 
less  and  friendless  blind  orphan  children  upon  his  sole  care.  He 
stored  the  household  goods,  and  found  boarding  places  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  families  in  the  country,  supplying  them  with  clothing  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  or  four  years  of  unstable  government  of  the  State,  many 
times  taking  the  clothing  to  them  himself,  because  no  one  could  be 
found  going  through  the  military  lines. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Sturtevant  made  an  ineffectual  pedestrian  journey 
through  McMinnville  and  Jasper  to  Bridgeport,  trying  to  follow  up 
the  State  funds  that  were  being  moved  from  point  to  point  to  get 
some  money  to  provide  for  the  poor  children  left  to  his  care.  His 
own  means  were  quite  limited,  he  having  only  about  this  time,  out 
of  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00),  finished  paying  the 
mone}^  furnished  by  Charles  Sumner  and  two  other  friends  upon 
which  he  had  gone  through  college.  The  second  effort  proved  more 
successful,  but  a  longer  one.  He  went  to  Chattanooga,  Atlanta, 
Montgomery,  Iuka  and  Memphis,  where  he  finally  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  some  Confederate  money,  and  some  individual  notes,  to  be  col¬ 
lected  at  Nashville  on  his  return.  After  several  arrests  and  speedy 
releases  when  taken  to  headquarters,  he  finally  reached  Nashville 
with  the  money  and  notes. 

His  narration  to  personal  friends  of  the  incidents  of  these  jour¬ 
neys  was  thrillingly  interesting.  Though  fraught  with  danger,  and 
sometimes  with  peril  to  life,  which  caused  his  Hibernian  guide  to 
tremble  and  rue  the  dav  he  left  his  native  isle,  there  was  a  ludric- 
rous  side  which  the  principal  actor  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  even  at 
the  time. 

In  1867  the  school  was  re-opened,  and  Mr.  Sturtevant  lived  to 
see  it  established  in  far  better  premises  than  those  destroyed — a 
gift  of  Judge  John  M.  Lea  and  wife,  added  to  and  improved  by  ap¬ 
propriations  by  the  State  of  more  than  $80,000. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  had  a  wonderful  memory,  and  an  insatiable  desire 
for  reading  good  solid  matter,  and  kept  himself  well  informed  in 
all  scientific  discoveries,  most  things  requiring  only  one  reading  to 
be  thoroughly  digested  and  made  his  own.  Having  used  the  New 
Testament  as  a  text  book  in  his  Greek  class  at  Dartmouth,  he  was 
ever  afterwards  ready  with  any  quotation  required.  He  possessed 
the  faculty  of  pleasing  to  a  rare  degree.  His  beneficence  was 
bounded  only  by  his  limited  means.  With  him  to  confer  a  favor 
seemed  to  render  as  much  pleasure  to  the  giver  as  to  the  receiver. 
He  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  with  liberal  views  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  charity. 


Mr.  Sturtevant  was  twice  married.  First  on  June  18,  1855,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  White  Robinson,  daughter  of  M.  W.  Robinson,  of 
Winchester,  Tenn.,  who  died  December  24,  1871  ;  and  second  to 
Miss  Lavina  J.  Crutcher,  daughter  of  William  H.  Crutcher,  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  who  survives  him.  He  lias  no  children,  but  many  blind 
boys  and  girls  whom  he  raised  from  helpless  ignorance  and  obscu¬ 
rity  to  usefulness  and  happiness  will  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed. 
In  him  the  blind  of  Tennessee  have  lost  one  of  their  best  friends, 
the  State  a  most  worthy,  useful  citizen,  and  this  Association  an  ac¬ 
tive  worker  and  one  of  the  oldest  superintendents. 

In  view  of  the  death  of  these  friends  of  the  blind  and  co-workers 
with  us  in  their  education,  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  we  hereby  express  our  high  appreciation  of  their 
character  and  labors,  and  that  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathies 
to  the  institutions  with  which  they  were  connected,  and  to  the  be¬ 
reaved  families  whose  affliction  we  share. 

Otis  Patten, 

J.  J.  Dow, 

G.  L.  Smead. 

Mn.  Hijntoon:  I  move  that  the  report  be  adopted  and  handed  to 
the  Committee  on  Publication,  to  be  printed  with  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Bigelow  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried. 

ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  J.  H.  Johnston,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and  Music  Hall  Association,  ex¬ 
tending  an  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  the 
building  of  that  Association. 

Mr.  Huntoon  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and  Music  Hall  Association. 

Mr.  Bigelow  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried. 

TREASURER’S  VOUCHERS - PLACE  OF  DEPOSIT. 

Mr.  Patten  stated  that  lie  had  in  his  hand  the  treasurer’s  vouchers 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Association  for  the  last  two  jmars.  He 
wished  to  know  what  to  with  them. 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  move  that  these  papers  be  delivered  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  for 
preservation,  and  that  that  place  be  selected  as  a  place  of  deposit  and 
custody  of  all  papers  of  this  description  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  preserve. 

Mr.  Morrison  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried. 
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PAPER  BY  MR.  HENRY  SNYDER,  OF  OHIO. 

Mr.  Henry  Sn}rder,  of  Ohio,  read  the  following  paper: 

A  CHIP  FROM  AN  OHIO  WORKSHOP. 

Mr.  President ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Coming  together,  as  we 
do,  to  compare  methods,  weigh  results,  and  give  the  hand  of  greet¬ 
ing,  the  teacher  feels  that  this  convention  should  be  a  well  of  expe¬ 
rience,  filled  with  deeds  of  encouragement  and  trustworthy  in  words 
of  counsel.  Here  should  be  found,  from  the  high-heaped  granaries 
of  a  life’s  work,  words  tenderly  touched  with  sympathy,  overflow¬ 
ing  with  truth,  and  steel-bound  in  experience. 

Now,  having  met  with  this  convention  on  twro  different  occasions, 
I  take  courage  to  offer  a  thread  of  home-spun  experience  severely 
tested  during  the  last  five  years.  When  crossing  the  threshold  of  my 
wrork,  in  October,  1879,  two  questions  faced  me,  and  made  deep-cut 
impressions  upon  my  mind — 

First.  Why  should  blind  scholars  commit  their  lessons  to  memory? 

Second.  Why  should  blind  scholars  lose  much*  of  their  previous 
year’s  training  during  a  summer  vacation? 

Thus  did  I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  questions  requiring  defi¬ 
nite  and  decisive  answers — questions  which  could  have  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  my  mind  had  it  not  been  that  those  who  had  gone  before 
had  thus  pointed  out  the  way.  To  tear  down  a  reliable  method  of 
teaching  the  blind  was  not  my  desire.  Yet  the  one  question  did  so 
hack,  oppose  and  answer  the ’other  that  a  careful  examination  drove 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  method  of  instruction  for  most,  if  not 
all  studies,  was  radically  wrong,  and  needed  uprooting.  Solemn 
truths  in  battalions  did  assure  me  that  success  would  attend  a 
change. 

What  did  at  first  seem  to  be  a  difficult  undertaking  became  the  rich¬ 
est  field  for  investigation.  The  pupils  having  gone  far  out  into  their 
studies,  had  vantage  ground  for  observation,  comparison  and  criti¬ 
cism.  While  the  teacher  had  a  known  field  for  survey,  as  a  result 
possibly  due  to  this  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil,  not  many  days  of 
work  did  speed  by  until  the  evidence  at  hand,  bristling  with  con¬ 
vincing  facts,  encouraged  the  resolution  that  committing  to  memory, 
as  a  method  of  teaching,  should  fade  and  wither  as  grass  plucked 
up  by  the  roots.  And  why? 

The  power  of  observation,  feeble,  owing  to  the  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  blind,  did  under  this  method  fade  and  disappear,  instead 
of  becoming  sharp,  well-defined  and  a  knowledge-gaining  power  by 
itself.  Thus  did  the  method  gradually  lower  the  pupil  into  a  state 
of  mental  dependence  upon  others  for  information  and  guidance, 
besides  positively  failing  to  develop  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
the  mind  unfolding  powers.  For  the  human  mind  must  detect  dif¬ 
ferences  and  similarities  existing  in  matter  and  force  before  it  can 
know  of  an  external  world.  In  a  word,  it  must  learn  to  disseminate 
before  it  has  any  thing  to  remember. 

Then  again,  in  such  a  muggy  atmosphere  the  spirit  of  independent 
investigation  is  never  vitalized  and  made  a  working  quantity.  If 
cases  have  occurred,  were  they  not  due  to  the  momentum  of  herid  - 
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tary  bents,  and  not  to  school-created  tendencies?  Facts,  sentinel¬ 
like,  point  out  this  conclusion. 

Pupils  have  no  questions  to  ask,  and  it  cannot  be  believed  that 
teachers  are  never  misunderstood.  Moreover,  special  lines  of  thought 
and  a  desire  to  investigate  are  not  developed  out  of  class  hours,  but 
ceaselessly,  and  with  a  dull  and  tiring  monotony,  do  the  pupils  form 
the  same  thoughts  through  the  same  channels  of  expression.  The 
pupil’s  highest  ambition,  in  recitation,  is  to  be  like  his  teacher,  whose 
highest  aim  is  to  have  all  recitations  accord  with  his  compiled  note¬ 
book.  Mental  equilibrium  is  soon  established,  and  never  can  you 
detect  that  a  pupil’s  individuality,  method  of  thought,  or  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  lias  a  creating  force  or  ruling  circulation  from  within. 

Not  as  a  means  but  as  an  end,  the  memory  must  be  developed, 
for  it  is  as  a  book  to  the  blind,  swings  to  and  fro,  as  a  solemn,  im¬ 
pressive  tone  in  our  ears,  as  we  lister*  to  the  words  in  which  are 
focussed  all  of  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  conclusions  of  the 
present.  But  the  old  method  is  found  wanting  when  an  accurate 
and  reliable  method  is  to  be  developed.  Certainly,  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  spell  correctly  while  passing  through  the  lower  classes. 
Yet,  how  many  can  spell,  upon  the  day  of  their  graduation,  the  first 
one  hundred  words  that  you  may  find  in  a  newspaper.  “Ah  !”  but 
you  say,  “the  pupil  must  needs  read  as  we  do  in  order  to  be  a  good 
speller.’’  I  grant  it.  But  in  that  case  does  not  memory,  pure  and 
simple,  receive  some  assistance?  Does  not  the  current  of  nerve- 
force  flowing  from  the  fingers’  end  to  -that  mighty  palimpsest,  the 
human  brain,  cut  a  deep  mental  impression,  never  to  be  completely 
wiped  awa}T? 

In  music,  the  same  truth  may  be  observed.  Notes,  even  meas¬ 
ures,  escape  from  the  grip  of  the  memory  and  the  pupil  tries  to  im¬ 
provise.  In  reciting  prose  and  poetry  words,  like  raw  recruits,  fail 
to  fall  into  line.  Now,  may  this  be  a  direct  result  of  carelessness  on 
on  the  part  of  teacher  or  pupil?  Surely  our  teachers  and  pupils 
are  earnest  and  painstaking ;  but  probably  within  the  question  the 
truth  lies  anchored.  For  owing  to  the  intense  monotony  of  com¬ 
mitting  to  memory  all  interest  in  the  subject  matter  becomes  dulled 
and  inactive.  So  then,  if  carelessness  be  the  surface  cause,  should 
not  teachers  feel  the  deeper  meaning  and  anchor  in  safer  harbors? 

Facts  in  history,  truths  of  nature  are  soon  forgotten,  and  why? 
Simply  because  the  mind  absorbs  and  retains  them  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  purposes  of  recitation.  It  does  not  understand  them.  They  are 
not  bound,  rivetted  and  welded  to  the  memory  by  their  logical  and 
natural  connection  with  other  facts  and  impressions,  so  as  to  be 
called  up  by  the  power  of  mental  association  and  suggestion.  More¬ 
over,  the  surety  of  action  and  character  of  these  associations  and 
suggestions  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  judgment  and  reflec¬ 
tive  power.  What  is  more  striking  than  the  fact,  that  b}^  this  old 
method  of  mind-farming,  the  memory  becomes  permanently  weak¬ 
ened  from  frequent  exhaustion? 

But  why  go  further  into  the  field  of  facts,  the  method  is  abnormal ; 
it  tends  to  place  blind  persons  in  a  special  class ;  a  healthy  confi¬ 
dence  in  and  a  true  estimate  of  personal  ability  is  not  given  the 
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pupil ;  the  power  of  analyzing  and  the  knitting  together  of  facts,  or 
the  ability  to  frame  reliable  conclusions  is  entirety  ignored  ;  the  pow¬ 
er  of  original  thought  never  receives  a  quickening  impulse,  and  it 
follows,  as  night  the  day,  that  no  original  thought,  no  original  forms 
of  expression.  Besides,  the  method  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
best  judgment  of  this  Association,  for  in  a  series  of  resolutions  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  Boston  meeting  in  1872,  I  find  that  the  following 
were  adopted : 

First.  That  the  education  of  the  blind  should,  so  far  as  practica¬ 
ble,  conform  to  that  of  the  seeing. 

Second.  That  the  schools  for  the  blind,  the  apparatus  and  methods 
employed,  should  vary  as  little  as  practicable  from  those  used  in  the 
most  approved  schools  for  the  seeing.  The  interests  and  capacities 
of  the  blind  always  being  held  to  be  of  the  first  importance. 

He  who  does  away  with  one  method  must  find  another  to  take  its 
place.  Let  the  study  of  plane  geometry  be  our  one  starting  point. 
Under  the  old  methods  the  pupils  recited  five  times  a  week,  devoting 
fifty  minutes  to  each  recitation,  and  continuing  the  work  for  two 
years.  The}r  constructed  their  figures  on  a  lap-board.  Using  large 
headed  tacks  and  common  cord  as  the  figure  before  you.  Letters  or 
numbers  marked  the  position  of  angles  and  the  direction  of  lines. 
Almost  without  exception  the  propositions  and  demonstrations  were 
committed  to  memory.  Two  years  marked  the  time  to  complete  six 
books  of  plane  geometry.  Loomis’s  geometry  was  used  as  a  text¬ 
book. 

My  first  class  had  gone  through  the  first  three  books,  and  expect¬ 
ed  to  continue  their  work  at  the  first  of  their  second  year  by  opening 
the  fourth.  When  the  class  came  together  I  felt  anxious  to  hear  a 
demonstration  of  some  proposition,  so  their  old  figures  were  used, 
one  of  which  jTou  have  already  seen.  The  demonstration  drove  home 
the  fact  that  a  radical  change  was  positively  necessary. 

Irritating  influences  were  also  found  to  beat  work,  which  if  left 
alone  would  overbalance  the  best  efforts  of  any  teacher.  The  pupils 
held  the  very  name  of  geometry  to  be  sjmonymous  with  “sore 
thumbs  and  stinging  fingers.”  Does  anyone  ask  why?  Then  con¬ 
struct  a  figure  like  the  one  before  you,  and  the  answer  will  not  only 
be  clear  to  j^our  mind,  but  it  will  create  a  smarting  and  lasting  im¬ 
pression  on  the  very  ends  of  your  fingers.  They  despised  the  study 
also,  because  they  found  no  pleasure  in  it,  nor  saw  any  good  to  flow 
from  it. 

To  heal  those  sore  thumbs  and  relieve  the  tension  of  those  tired 
minds,  a  mild  ointment  was  not  needed.  The  irritating  causes  were 
to  be  removed.  Such  a  demand,  for  necessity  invents,  brought 
forth,  so  far  as  I  then  knew  or  now  know,  a  new  method  of  con¬ 
structing  geometrical  drawings  for  the  blind.  Point-print  papers  was 
taken,  property  folded,  and  upon  it  were  ordinary  drawings  of  geo¬ 
metrical  figures  constructed.  The  sewing  machine  did  the  rest. 
The  figures  were  put  into  the  hands  of  my  pupils  on  the  following 
day,  with  the  positive  assurance  that  from  that  day  no  one  was  to 
use  a  letter  or  number  to  mark  an  angle,  point  out  a  line,  or  define  a 
figure. 


Committing  to  memory  wax  declared  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Well,  what  was  the  result?  You  are  right,  if  you  believe  that  the 
change  was  not  followed  by  immediate  and  acknowledged  success. 

Previous  impressions  had  been  made.  Prejudices,  stimulated  b}' 
ignorance,  attempted  to  choke  the  newcomer.  Besides,  blind  peo¬ 
ple  are  inclined  to  despise  changes.  They  are  entirely  too  contented 
when  jolting  along  in  a  rut  made  sacred  to  them  by  the  dead  past. 

However,  when  my  class  thoroughly  understood  the  exact  mean¬ 
ing  of  my  not  committing  to  memory,  they  buckled  themselves  to 
the  work  and  finally,  one  by  one,  they  felt  that  the  burden  of  work 
grew  less  ;  that  beauties  and  pleasures  lie  even  in  welding  the  links 
of  fact  into  chains  of  truth  as  eternal  as  matter  or  force.  Thus  did 
they  soon  recognize  that  they  had  sailed  into  a  safe  harbor  of  truth, 
wherein  might  be  anchored  the  mightiest  ships  of  thought. 

Such  thoughts  and  feeling  did  whet  their  determination  to  not 
only  continue  what  had  become  to  them  a  favorite  study,  but  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  far  as  possible  the  three  books  gone  over  the  previous  year. 
Yes,  more,  some  of  them  worked  out  new  and  original  demonstra¬ 
tions  for  many  of  the  propositions.  They  also  constructed  mentally, 
figures  for  original  work  and  demonstrated  therefrom.  By  the 
method  adopted,  but  one  year  is  required  to  finish  six  books  of 
plane  geometiy. 

Were  the  results  satisfactory? 

Well,  the  pupils  besought  me  for  complete  sets  of  figures,  not  as 
souvenirs  of  their  work,  but  as  outlines,  in  order  that  they  might 
review  their  study  during  their  summer  vacation.  A  more  convinc¬ 
ing  fact  clinched  my  belief  in  their  sincerity  and  earnestness.  They 
asked  they  might  study  the  four  books  of  solid  geometry  during  a 
part  of  the  following  year.  But  this  honest,  heart-stirring  plea 
could  not  be  granted  at  that  time. 

Since  the  days  of  my  first  class  in  geometry  the  Ohio  Institution 
has  had  published  in  line  letter,  as  I  arranged  from  Loomis’s  geom¬ 
etry,  by  permission  from  the  author,  a  memory-help  containing  the 
theorems,  scholiums  and  corollaries  of  geometry.  The  entire  book 
treating  of  ratio  and  proportion.  And  a  glossary  containing  the 
principal  technical  terms  of  elementary  mathematics.  This  little 
book  along  with  a  complete  set  of  figures  is  given  to  each  scholar 
upon  completing  the  study  of  plane  geometry. 

As  you  already  know,  my  first  class  Avished  to  study  solid  geom¬ 
etry  ;  the  desire  grew  with  the  second,  and  was  intensified  by  the 
third,  and  so  the  problem  of  suitable  figures  had  to  be  solved,  for  fig¬ 
ures  drawn  on  a  plane  surface  will  not  answer.  Blind  pupils  have 
at  best  only  a  vague  and  misleading  idea  of  perspective,  while  their 
imaginations  are  not  to  be  considered  mathematically  accurate  or 
reliable. 

So  I  felt  that  the  difficulties  would  be  most  easily  overcome  by 
supplying  permanent  figures  stamped  with  the  very  truth  to  be 
grasped.  Where  could  such  figures  be  made,  even  who  could  make 
them,  was  best  answered  by  the  thought  that  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary 
could  be  found  men  most  skillful  and  clever  at  designing,  carving, 
turning,  moulding  and  putting  together  wood  and  metal  into  curious 
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shapes  and  special  forms.  My  application  succeeded  my  applica¬ 
tion  for  such  labor,  and  was  as  promptly  put  into  the  waste  basket. 
However,  last  winter  the  good-will  of  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  a 
member  of  the  present  Ohio  Legislature,  was  enlisted  in  the  cause, 
and  now  provision  is  made  for  such  labor  b}7  the  statutes  of  Ohio. 

To-day  I  can  announce  that  the  sod  has  been  broken,  and  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  placing  before  }Tou  some  unfinished  geometrical 
figures.  From  these  you  may  gain  some  idea  of  what  is  being  done. 
I  have  already  furnished  the  penitentiary  workmen  drawings  and 
descriptions  for  ten  complete  sets  of  figures  for  solid  geometry. 
About  three  hundred  models  of  crystals  are  to  be  made.  Models 
and  descriptions  of  man}T  pieces  of  chemical  and  physical  apparatus 
have  been  supplied.  Geological,  geographical  and  other  maps  are 
contemplated.  Sections  of  rocks,  models  of  houses,  machinery, 
furnaces,  engines,  in  fact  anything  that  can  be  made  from  wood, 
metal  or  stone,  can  be  made  at  the  Ohio  Penitentiary. 

Shall  we  pass  to  another  study?  Then  let  Plwsiolog}’'  fall  into 
line.  Here  judgment,  conscience  and  experience  declare  that*  a 
teacher  needs,  and  must  use ,  more  than  his  or  her  prized  cloak  of 
dignity,  a  text-book,  a  willing  heart  and  a  read}7  hand.  At  least  a 
skeleton,  models  and  parts  of  the  lower  animals  are  absolute^ 
essential.  If  they  are  not  at  hand,  supply  them.  A  few  dollars 
will  buy  the  bones  of  a  human  skeleton.  You  will  be  richly  repaid 
for  articulating  it,  by  the  increased  interest  with  which  your  pupils 
will  attack  the  subject.  My  pupils  were  glad  to  assist  in  just  such 
work.  One  voung  lad.  although  not  in  my  classes,  became  through 
assisting  me  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  bone  in  the  body. 
The  growing  interest  increased  when  models  and  casts  found  their 
way  into  the  school-room.  Being  thus  partially  equipped  for  the 
study,  my  pupils  are  required  to  handle,  study  and  describe 
structure  and  function  directly  from  the  models.  Positively,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  commit  to  memory  my  words  or  descriptions. 

A  detailed  and  complete  outline,  along  with  a  glossary  containing 
about  twelve  hundred  technical  terms  (and  their  derivations)  used 
in  Physiology  and  Anatomy,  is  almost  ready  for  the  press. 

A  short  course,  or  general  outline,  has  given  away  to  two  }7ears 
of  solid  study.  Allow  a  single  incident  to  speak.  A  bright,  earnest 
girl,  after  studying  b}7  herself  the  model  of  the  ear  for  several 
hours,  told  me.  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  I  could  assist  her, 
“No,  sir.  I  thank  you.  I  am  happ}7  to  say  that  I  will  never  need 
anv  more  assistance  to  study  that  model.  It  has  told  me  all.  And 
what  is  more,  it  has  taught  me  the  sweet  lesson  that  I  can  do  some¬ 
thing  for  myself.  I  never  felt  until  now  that  I  could  study  any¬ 
thing  out  by  myself.”  Joy  and  thankfulness  flashed  forth  only  the 
brighter  through  her  tear  moistened  eves. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I  declare  unto  you  that  that  moment 
marked  a  turning  point  in  that  girl’s  life.  She  felt  that  she  could 
do  something  :  she  is  now  determined  to  do  something  ;  and  I  pledge 
you  my  honor  that,  health  permitting,  she  will  be  able  to  do  some¬ 
thing. 

The  same  story  might  be  told  as  to  a  change  of  method  in  Zoolog}T. 
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Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  pupils  should  he  saturated  with  a  living  and 
growing  interest  in  the  study.  This  is  the  simplest  matter  in  the 
whole  line  of  teaching.  Simply  be  brimful  of  enthusiasm,  and  have 
a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  the  study  yourself.  Be  not  afraid  to 
work. 

One  day,  while  examining  a  number  of  stuffed  birds,  one  espe¬ 
cially  diligent  and  intelligent  girl  seemed  very  much  pleased  with 
the  plump  body  and  fine  plumage  of  a  wood  duck.  Soon  after,  her 
first  impressions  gave  place  to  more  sober  thoughts.  Then  her  face 
was  wreathed  with  astonishment.  She  declared,  “  Well,  what  a 
duck!  Tt  has  but  two  legs,  and  I  always  thought  that  all  kinds  of 
birds  have  four  legs.”  This  single  incident  may  bear  testimon}"  as 
to  the  value  of  systematic  collections  of  animals,  and,  in  fact,  all  of 
the  most  common  things  about  us.  My  compiled  outline,  in  line 
letter,  is  placed  on  the  table  for  your  examination. 

But  I  must  pass  on.  Geology,  the  very  focus  of  the  sciences,  is 
serving  us  well.  Here  success  has  become  possible  by  making  col¬ 
lections  of  ores,  coals,  limestones,  sandstones  and  fossils  from  the 
several  formations.  Such  a  collection  I  made  during  my  summer 
vacations.  During  the  last  month  a  systematic  series  of  fossil  casts, 
made  after  the  most  noted  fossils  of  the  world,  was  placed  within 
the  school-room  cases.  Relief  and  geological  maps — ideal  sections 
of  rocks,  as  shown  in  the  different  sections  of  our  State — have  been 
planned,  and  are  earnestly  hoped  for. 

What  shall  be  said  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  those  master- 
hewers  of  exact  knowledge?  Truly  these  subjects  demand  separate 
papers,  in  order  to  deal  with  the  experimental  phase  of  their  nature. 
However,  be  it  sufficient  to  say  that  in  my  classes  Nature  is  ques¬ 
tioned  through  experiment,  and  her  answers  are  always  accepted  as 
being  final.  Three  years  marks  the  time  for  the  study  of  Physics, 
while  in  Chemistry  we  have  had  to  be  satisfied  with  two. 

As  a  single  convenience  for  purposes  of  experiment,  allow  me  to 
hurriedly  refer  to  an  experimental  desk  situated  in  my  school- room. 
For  coin  the  thought,  and  do  not  doubt  it,  that  the  pupils  handle  all 
of  our  apparatus,  models  and  specimens.  A  necessary  and  a  re-, 
quired  part  of  their  work  is  to  experiment  and  determine  for  them¬ 
selves.  Upon  this  desk  may  be  found  hot  and  cold  water  under 
high  pressure,  steam,  coal-gas,  and  (when  desirable)  oxygen,  hy¬ 
drogen,  or  any  other  gas,  for  special  holders  are  in  direct  connection 
with  the  top  of  the  desk.  These  holders,  when  not  filled  with 
special  gases,  serve  as  aspirators,  air  compressors,  and  also  prove 
especially  convenient  as  condensing  chambers  for  steam  coming 
from  a  working  engine.  Blasts  of  hot  and  cold  air  are  at  command, 
which,  when  forced  through  our  lamps  with  the  proper  gases,  fur¬ 
nish  heat  enough  to  melt  iron  or  even  fuse  platinum.  Blow-pipes 
suitable  for  glass-blowing,  and  other  chemical  work,  can  be  brought 
into  service  in  a  moment.  By  means  of  a  system  of  wires,  switches 
and  screw-cups,  electrical  circuits  of  any  desired  intensity  and 
quantity  can  be  obtained  from  our  batteries,  which  are  situated 
within  the  desk,  so  as  to  avoid  all  danger  of  breakage  or  annoyance. 
Signal  bells — bells  marking  intervals  of  time,  and  bells  declaring  an 
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unhealtliful  temperature  of  the  school-room — -will  be  in  constant 
use.  An  electric  engine,  capable  of  furnishing  six  thousand  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute  and  able  to  drive  a  sewing  machine,  is  at  hand, 
to  be  used  for  driving  models  of  machinery  or  for  other  experi¬ 
mental  purposes.  Pressure  and  vacuum  gauges,  vises  and  tools  are 
also  at  hand. 

But  why  consume  so  much  time  with  this  desk?  Why  not  call  it 
a  focus  of  conveniences  f  For  precisely  the  same  reason  that  I  can 
not  feel  free  to  give  a  class  a  general  idea  or  outline  of  a  subject  in 
a  limited  time.  To  my  mind  the  fruits  of  those  golden,  nestling, 
ripened  sheaves  of  thought — the  general  ideas — can  only  be  gathered 
by  a  sowing,  husbanding,  reaping,  threshing  and  garnering  of  the 
plump,  yellow  grains — or  special  ideas. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
several  studies  are  thought  to  be  susceptible  of  the  same  kind  of 
treatment.  Not  at  all.  Each  study  in  science  demands  a  treatment 
according  to  its  special  nature.  Physics  cannot  be  taught  in  the 
same  maimer  as  Physiologju  The  technical  vocabularies  are  so 
different  that  the  language  suitable  for  the  treatment  of  the  one 
becomes  as  a  marked  dialect  of  the  other.  Their  histories  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  What  will  stimulate  thought  in  the  one  will  often  prove  to 
be  a  failure  in  the  other.  While  the  one  is  almost  exclusively  ex¬ 
perimental,  the  other  is  largety  observational.  The  one  treats  of 
unorganized  matter  and  force ;  the  other  deals  with  force  and  or¬ 
ganized  matter,  complicated,  possibly,  by  problems  lying  entirely 
beyond  man’s  region  of  knowledge.  The  same  is  true  for  other 
studies.  Special  methods  must  be  coined  and  used  for  special 
studies. 

Non,  before  the  tide  of  your  patience  goes  out,  let  us  on  to  an¬ 
other  channel  of  thought.  In  order  to  keep  special  departments  in 
a  healthy,  vigorous  and  growing  condition,  much  time  and  energy 
is  always  consumed  ;  but  there  are  also  other  very  essential  points 
of  study,  around  which  all  of  our  energies  need  to  rally.  Heredi¬ 
tary  and  acquired  weaknesses  of  body  and  mind,  when  known,  will 
serve  to  ease  many  a  hard  turning  point.  Natural  peculiarities 
must  be  carefull}^  ascertained,  noted  and  acted  upon.  The  pupil’s 
practices  and  habits,  whether  good  or  bad,  secret  or  open,  should 
be  accurately  known  and  properly  controlled.  In  fact,  each  pupil 
furnishes  a  tit  subject  for  especial  study. 

A  noted  superintendent  of  an  American  Institution  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  did  recently  declare,  that  “mere  memory  is  one  of 
the  most  fallacious  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.”  There  it  is. 
We  have  long  acted  upon  this  fact.  And  sincerely  do  we  believe 
that  one  mill  is  busy  grinding  grists  of  thought  from  the  granaries  of 
science  and  literature,  fit  for  the  present,  practical,  everyday  life, 
and  we  hope,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  Father,  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
heaven,  earth,  universe. 

Thus  have  I  placed  before  this  convention  a  narrow  strip  of  actual 

work. 

But  before  closing  allow  me  to  stray,  for  a  few  moments  into  a 
more  general  field.  Let  us,  as  teachers  of  the  blind,  feel,  think  and 
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act  upon  a  higher,  broader  plane.  One  declares  that  the  literary  de¬ 
partment  demands  too  much  time;  another  believes  that  bread  and 
butter  is  the  chief  end  of  music;  while  others  express  the  idea  that 
there  is  and  must  be  a  ceaseless  strife  between  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  an  institution  for  the  blind. 

Will  we  never  get  beyond  this?  Have  not  some  of  these  old,  fos¬ 
silized  and  controlling  ideas  jolted,  jostled  and  rubbed  along  the  ruts 
of  the  past  until  the  daylight  of  common  sense  is  beginning  to  peep 
through  them?  Instead  of  devising  plans  and  schemes  to  cramp 
and  clip  any  study  or  department,  let  us,  with  earnest,  determined 
wills,  let  us  with  all  of  our  mental  might,  yes,  with  all  of  our  social 
influence  and  moral  power,  endeavor  to  unfold  and  lead  out  all  of 
the  faculties  of  a  blind  person’s  mind  into  the  very  mines  and  depths 
of  thought.  If  any  department  attracts  and  absorbs  the  energy  of 
your  pupils  to  an  undesirable  extent,  simply  place  your  weak  and 
complaining  departments  into  the  hands  of  the  very  ablest,  most 
original,  enthusiastic  and  work-loving  teachers,  and  by  this  infusion 
of  new  blood  life,  growth  and  fruitage  will  succeed  indifference, 
stagnation  and  sure  decay, 

May  we  never  forget  that  we  have  a  great  work  before  us.  Then 
let  us  use  all  of  the  ingenuity,  devices  and  powers  of  the  strongest 
minds ;  let  us  dredge  every  channel  of  thought ;  let  us  pry  open 
every  door  of  success,  and  be  able  to  say  to  an  educated,  God-lov¬ 
ing  nation:  “  We  have  done  our  best ;  point  out  our  weaknesses  and 
we  will  do  still  better.” 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  I  move  that  the  paper  be  entrusted  to  the  Publi¬ 
cation  Committee,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Bigelow  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  Wait:  In  view  of  the  pains-taking  care  with  which  this 
paper  has  evidently  been  prepared,  and  of  the  very  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  which  it  contains,  and  of  the  line  of  thought  which  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  suggest  in  our  minds,  it  is  only  proper  that  we  devote  as 
much  time  as  may  be  thought  best  to  the  discussion  of  the  paper, 
or  to  expression  of  experiences,  as  we  may  desire.  I  move,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  make  this  a  topic  of  discussion  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Huntoon  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Cromer:  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  Mr.  Snyder’s 
paper,  and  I  appreciate,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  his  plan  of  re¬ 
quiring  his  pupils  to  define  facts,  lines  and  principles  in  their  own 
language,  but  in  my  own  experience  I  'would  say  I  have  found  it 
eminently  beneficial,  also,  that  these  pupils  should  also  learn  to  de¬ 
fine  these  facts  and  state  these  principles  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
sciences.  It  may  be  true  that  the  pupil  gets  a  clear  idea  in  a 
shorter  time  by  abstaining  from  or  steering  clear,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  of  this  nomenclature,  but  we  do  not  aim  that  our  students 
shall  stop  in  this  course  of  scientific  study  at  the  point  to  which  we 
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lead  them,  and  if  we  desire  to  train  them  to  climb  the  heights  of 
.knowledge  and  dive  into. the  depths  and  penetrate  the  mines  of  sci¬ 
ence.  we  must  give  them  those  means  which  a  scientific  world  em- 
ploys  for  the  expression  of  their  ideas.  We  must  acquaint  them 
thoroughly  with  the  nomenclature,  and  let  them  be  just  as  familiar 
with  the  learned  vocabulary  as  with  the  ordinary  vocabulary ;  then 
by  the  aid  of  magazines  and  learned  lectures  they  are  able  to  catch 
all  new  ideas  and  absorb  all  new  discoveries,  which  are  expressed,  of 
course,  parti}1-  onl}T  in  the  learned  vocabulary. 

Mr.  Bigelow:  I  desire  to  echo  the  words  of  Brother  Cromer 
with  regard  to  the  interest  with  which  I  have  listened  to  this  paper ; 

I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  suppose  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  ever}1-  teacher  on  this  floor,  and  everywhere  else,  recognizes 
the  fact  that  no  knowledge  or  information,  or  facts  or  truths  of  any 
kind,  are  of  little  value  to  any  human  mind  unless  the  individual  re- 
members  them.  There  is  no  question  about  the  truth  of  that  propo¬ 
sition  :  I  think  it  is  self-evident :  and  we  all  believe  that,  and  in  that 
sense  recognize  the  very  great  importance  of  memory  in  connection 
with  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  As  I  understand  it,  this  gen¬ 
tleman  joins  in  what  has  come  to  be,  within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  a  crusade  against  the  memory  from  different  standpoints  ;  that 
is,  that  the  preconceived  idea  or  opinion,  whether  it  be  accurate  and 
correct  or  not,  that  a  large  part  of  the  instruction  which  has  been 
given  to  pupils,  to  students  in  schools  of  different  kinds,  has  been  a 
mere  process  of  memorizing,  that  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind 
have  not  been  called  into  use  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  this 
crusade  proposes  entirely  to  do  away  with  this  exceedingly  erro¬ 
neous  and  defective  system.  And  so  far  as  that  has  been  the  case 
in  instruction,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  communicated,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given,  the  teaching  that  has  been  practiced  has  been  a  mere  • 
process  of  impartation  by  the  remembering  faculty  of  the  mind,  in 
so  far  it  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  any  efforts  which  are  put  forth  to 
bring  to  pass  a  better  system  are  decidedly  commendable.  For  my 
own  part.  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  premises  upon  which  this 
crusade  has  been  instituted.  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  that  the 
teaching,  the  general  teaching  of  the  country,  has  been  so  defective 
in  that  respect  as  is  popularly  represented,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
appreciate  fully  myself  the  importance  of  the  line  of  work  which  has 
been  indicated  by  the  paper  presented  this  morning.  I  do  fear — I 
don’t  think  that  is  so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Snyder  at  all — but  I  do  fear 
in  some  cases  the  same  principles  he  enumerates,  the  same  doctrine 
he  so  enthusiastically  advocates,  do  lean  in  a  dangerous  direction — 
to  superfluity. 

Mr.  Snyder:  I  would  ask  what  he  means  by  “  dangerous  direc¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Bigelow:  I  was  about  to  indicate — superfluity,  a  lack  of 
thoroughness  and  failure  in  accomplishing  results  which  are  last¬ 
ing.  which  continue,  which  are  of  permanent  benefit.  I  would 
like  to  repeat  what  I  said  before ;  I  am  entirely  satisfied  from 
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what  L  know  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Snyder)  that  there  is 
no  danger  in  his  work  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Patton:  I  also  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  this  paper; 
and  while  there  are  many  good  points  in  it  which  we  can  all  approve, 
I  don’t  feel  willing  that  an  impression  should  go  out  that  all  our  in¬ 
stitutions  are  in  the  condition  that  the  Ohio  Institution  was  when 
Mr.  Snyder  commenced  teaching  there.  I  think  there  are  a  good 
many  institutions  which  adopted  years  ago,  and  are  acting  under, 
the  suggestions  that  Mr.  Snyder  has  made  ;  for  example,  geometry. 
I  think  there  are  many  institutions  in  which  geometry  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  irksome  study,  where  they  take  the  interest  which 
Mr.  Snyder  represents  as  being  now  taken  in  his  class  In  our 
school  we  have  used  the  thumb  tack  and  use  it  now,  and  cords  on 
black  boards  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  for  class  work  we  use  the 
sewing  machine  and  also  the  marker  they  use  in  cutting  out  fashion 
plates — get  diagrams  in  that  way.  The  sewing  machine,  of 
course,  is  much  more  expeditious,  as  we  can  make  a  dozen  diagrams 
at  once  with  that.  In  physiology  we  also  have  models  in  plaster, 
of  parts  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  I  know  of  several  institutions 
that  have  more  means  than  we  have,  that  have  a  great  man}"  more 
models.  I  have  visited  a  good  many  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  most  of  them  are  on  this  advanced  platform  that 
Mr.  Snyder  has  reached.  He  is  more  fortunate  than  some  of  us  in 
having  a  penitentiary  where  he  can  get  those  models  and  desirable 
apparatus. 

Mrs.  Little:  I  heartily  assent  to  the  general  principle  of  Mr. 
Snyder’s  paper;  I  think  it  is  eminently  right  and  in  a  direction  to 
which  we  want  to  give  a  great  deal  more  attention.  But  before  our 
pupils  reach  the  stage  where  they  are  prepared  to  take  geometry  and 
chemistry  and  geology  and  physiology,  let  them  commence  on  this 
plan  of  making  their  own  observations,  of  making  investigations 
under  the  direction  of  careful  teachers,  committing  such  things  as 
may  be  required  to  be  committed,  in  the  kindergarten  and  all  the 
way  up  ;  that  is  just  as  important  in  geography  and  primary  arith¬ 
metic  as  it  is  in  geometry  and  algebra  and  the  natural  sciences  he 
has  named.  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  more  so.  But  we  don’t  plead 
guilty  in  our  institution  to  any  such  work  as  corresponds  to  Mr. 
Snyder’s  description  of  old  methods.  We  don’t  claim  to  have 
reached  perfection.  We  do  not  always  succeed  in  carrying  out  the 
ideas  and  principles  on  which  our  system  of  education  is  based,  but 
it  is  a  very  different  kind  of  teaching  from  that  he  has  characterized 
as  the  old  method.  Geometry  is  not  a  thing  to  be  committed  to 
memory.  Our  scholars  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  committing 
geometry  to  memory.  The  last  class  we  had  in  geometry  has  done 
more  original  work  than  any  preceding  class.  They  have  gone  over 
the  whole  of  plane  geometry,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  class 
have  brought  in  daily,  after  the  first  few  weeks,  original  demonstra¬ 
tions,  not  having  had  any  demonstrations  of  the  propositions  given 
to  them  by  the  teacher.  But  we  do  not  want  a  large  lot  of  set  figures 
either  for  plane  or  solid  geometry.  We  use  figures  as  helps  to  the 
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imagination,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  idea  is  clear  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  We  often  make  a  figure  for  a  particular  scholar  who  needs 
it.  But  our  scholars,  long  before  they  reach  solid  geometry,  get 
along  without  any  figures  for  the  most  part.  Occasional^  figures 
are  needed.  I  think  there  is  in  the  case  in  the  library  a  single  figure 
in  wood  a  carpenter  made.  When  we  want  a  figure  in  solid  geome¬ 
try  we  may  take  a  potato  or  an  apple  and  cut  it;  or,  make  one  of 
paper ;  it  answers  its  temporary  purpose.  I  think  it  better  than 
having  permanent  figures,  for  geometry  is  beneficial  to  a  blind 
pupil  in  just  the  same  way  and  for  just  the  same  purpose  that  it  is 
to  a  seeing  pupil,  and  with  this  additional  value,  that  it  cultivates 
the  imagination  in  a  certain  direction  which  they  particularly  need. 
The}^  must  be  able  to  form  accurate  ideas  from  descriptions.  They 
cannot  make  demonstrations  unless  they  have  their  mental  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  figure  absolutely  perfect,  and  unless  they  have  sufficient 
language  to  express  it  so  that  the  teachers  and  the  rest  of  the  class 
shall  understand  it.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  very  point  of  work¬ 
ing  without  figures  is  of  inestimable  value  to  them. 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Snyder  has  not  intended  to  im¬ 
peach  the  general  methods  of  instruction  which  have  been  pursued 
in  the  institutions  in  the  country  during  the  past  fifty  years,  much 
less  the  course  pursued  in  his  own  school.  Certain  eminent  exam¬ 
ples  of  high  att  dnments  in  all  positions  of  learning,  which  have  been 
exhibited  to  us  by  the  graduates  of  nearly  every  institution  for  the 
blind  in  the  country,  would  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  any  such  im¬ 
peachment.  What  I  understand  Mr.  Snyder  to  have  intended  in 
his  paper  to  set  forth,  is  to  make  marked  and  emphatic  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  evils  and  errors  and  wastefulness  of  the  simple 
didactic  methods  of  teaching,  in  which  the  memory  is  made  not  so 
much  the  end  even,  but  the  means  and  the  end  as  well ;  too  often 
not  even  the  end,  for  when  the  training  of  the  memory,  that  most 
noble  faculty  of  the  mind  upon  which  we  all  depend,  is  made  the 
end  of  our  work,  it  ceases  to  be  a  ‘‘fallacious”  faculty  and  becomes 
that  upon  which  we  rely,  that  upon  which  we  must  rely  in  the  most 
important  business  transactions  of  life  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  the 
school  room.  I  pity  that  man  who  has  a  fallacious  memory.  I  pity 
that  teacher  who  regards  memory  a  faculty  so  fallacious  that  it  is  not 
worthy  of  attention  on  our  part.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  memory  is  a  work  which  we  must  have  in  mind,  and  when 
we  have  it  in  mind  as  an  end  of  teaching,  then  it  becomes  not  so 
fallacious  as  to  be  untrustworthy  in  our  work ;  but  rather  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  helpful  of  all  the  faculties  in  aiding  men  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  work.  Let  us  cast  no  reflections  on 
memory  as  being  a  fallacious  faculty  in  order  to  dignify  some  other 
faculty  or  some  method,  but  regard  the  training  of  the  memory  as  a 
very  important  part  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Wait  also  spoke  of  the  means  of  object  teaching  in  the  de¬ 
partments  of  music  and  literature  and  handicraft.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Snyder  that  a  teacher  who  sits  down  with  feet  upon  a  stool  and 
knitting  work  in  hand  and  book  in  lap,  as  he  had  seen,  to  teach  a 


class  of  blind  scholars,  will  certainly  not  accomplish  much  work. 
Some  one  yesterday  suggested  the  kindergarten  for  discussion.  If 
there  be  any  who  have  questions  to  ask  to  draw  out  others  who  have 
had  experience,  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  do  it.  The  progress 
of  scholars  in  every  department  is  accelerated  by  the  work  done  in 
the  kindergarten  classes.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  system  to  the  various  departments  of  institutions  for  the 
blind.  “Kindergarten”  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  misnomer.  In  the 
true  sense,  the  teacher  is  in  the  kindergarten,  if  he  is  the  right  kind 
of  a  teacher,  and  the  superintendent  is  in  the  kindergarten,  if  he  is  the 
right  kind  of  a  superintendent ;  we  are  all  in  the  kindergarten  class 
if  we  are  where  we  ought  to  be,  and  have  the  right  spirit  and  mind 
for  our  work.  The  administration  of  the  entire  establishment  as  an 
educational  institution  ought  to  be  followed  upon  that  same  plan. 
He  thought  Mr.  Snyder  had  exaggerated  the  faults  and  defects  of 
the  so-called  old  system,  and  had  accused  us  all  of  having  followed 
a  very  defective  plan,  and  yet  the  suggestion  made  and  the  appa- 
aratus  exhibited  by  him  involved  nothing  new  in  principle,  which 
certainly  he  had  not  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  Snyder:  I  do  not  take  issue  probably,  but  I  do  still  maintain 
that  the  use  of  the  memory  as  a  means  is  a  fallacy,  that  it  has  been 
a  fallacy,  and  it  is,  in  some  of  the  institutions,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  a  fallacy  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Wait:  It  is  the  abuse  or  misdirection. 

Mr.  Snyder:  Yes,  the  abuse  of  it  is  the  thing  I  have  been  striking. 

Mr.  Jacobs  said  he  thought  Mr.  Snyder’s  purpose  was  a  good  one 
and  that  he  had  struck  in  the  right  line.  He  didn’t  think  Mr. 
Snyder  intended  to  say  that  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  was  worth 
nothing ;  he  thought  he  intended,  however,  to  prove  to  us  that  a 
great  deal  of  harm  might  be  done  by  depending  too  much  on  the 
memory,  and  that  we  might  push  the  instruction  of  the  memory  too 
far  and  neglect  some  other  faculty  of  the  mind ;  I  think  that  is 
what  he  intended.  I  think  there  is  a  time  when  we  should  direct 
our  instruction  to  the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  but  we  should  not 
be  led  into  the  mistake  of  depending  on  that  too  far.  To  depend 
entirely  on  the  memory  in  our  instruction  is  one  of  the  greatest  mis¬ 
takes.  Mr.  Jacobs  said  he  was  anxious  to  know  how  many  teachers 
in  these  institutions  associated  themselves  with  educational  workers 
outside.  He  thought  they  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  so  asso¬ 
ciating.  Further,  he  would  like  to  know  how  many  superintendents 
and  teachers  connected  with  this  association  make  the  subject  of 
education  a  thorough  study  ;  who  take  the  leading  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  get  the  leading  thought  on  educational  work. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  I  don’t  want  to  interrupt  the  very  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  but  if  we  have  a  little  time  to  transact  some  important  busi¬ 
ness  it  will,  perhaps,  facilitate  our  work  and  we  can  resume  the 
discussion. 
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The  discussion  was  temporarily  suspended,  in  order  to  .go  into 
the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Wait  nominated  for  President  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Mr.  Smead  seconded  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Bigelow  moved,  that  in  cases  in  the  election  of  officers  where 
there  is  only  one  nomination  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
Association  without  any  further  motion. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  then  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  Dr.  John 
T.  Sibley  for  President  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

Dr.  Sibley  was  declared  duly  elected. 

Dr.  Sibley  thanked  the  Association  most  heartily  for  the  honor 
they  conferred  upon  him.  He  took  it  not  only  as  an  honor  to 
himself,  but  an  honor  to  the  Institution  he  superintended,  and  to 
the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Morrison  nominated  for  the  position  of  first  Vice-President, 
A.  G.  Clement,  of  New  York. 

The  vote  of  the  Association  was  cast  for  Mr.  Clement,  who  was 
declared  duly  elected  first  Vice-President  for  the  ensuing  twro  years. 

Mr.  Patten  nominated  Mr.  Jacobs  for  the  position  of  second  Vice- 
President.  Mr.  Jacobs  declined. 

Mr.  Wait  nominated  H.  L.  Hall  for  the  position  of  second  Vice- 
President. 

The  vote  of  the  Association  was  cast  for  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  de¬ 
clared  duly  elected  second  Vice-President  for  the  ensuing  two  }^ears. 

Mr.  Huntoon  nominated  Mrs.  Little  for  the  position  of  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Little  declined  and  nominated  Mr.  Huntoon. 

Mrs.  Little  was  requested  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Association  for 
Mr.  Huntoon,  which  she  did. 

Mr.  Huntoon  was  declared  duly  elected  Secretary  for  the  ensuing 
two  years. 

Mr.  Morrison  nominated  Otis  Patten  for  the  position  of  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Smead  seconded  the  nomination. 


The  vote  of  the  Association  was  cast  for  Mr.  Patten,  who  was  de¬ 
clared  duly  elected  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

Mr.  Smead  nominated  W.  B.  Wait,  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  of  New  York  City,  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  vote  of  the  Association  was  cast  for  Mr.  Wait  who  was  de¬ 
clared  duly  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  two 
years. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  members  were  elected  as  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  two  years  : 

Mr.  Wait,  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Dow,  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Morrison,  of  Delaware. 

Mrs.  Little,  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Frank  Battles,  of  Philadelphia. 

PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Patten  moved  that  Dr.  Sibley,  Mrs.  Little  and  Mr.  Smead  be 
the  Publication  Committee,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  papers  of  this  Convention  for  publication  at  their  discretion. 

Mr.  Smead  declined  and  nominated  Mr.  Huntoon. 

Mr.  Patten  accepted  the  amendment. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  carried,  the  Publication  Committee 
thus  consisting  of  Dr.  Sibley,  Mrs.  Little  and  Mr.  Huntoon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Parmelee  the  Association  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  Miller  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Rainey,  of  Texas :  I  move  we  now  take  up  a  subject  of  great 
importance  to  many  of  us,  that  of  kindergartens. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  I  think  that  directly  in  the  line  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  Battles  :  I  regret  that  I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman’s  paper 
this  morning  and  the  discussion  upon  it,  as  it  may  lead  to  some 
repetition.  When  I  entered  the  room  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
had  the  floor,  and  was  talking  of  the  didactic  method  of  teaching  b}T 
means  of  and  through  the  aid  of  memory  alone,  a  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  which  I  presumed  was  long  since  forgotten.  I  take  it  that  no 
one  to-day,  educated  in  educational  matters,  would  presume  to  teach 
in  that  manner.  In  reference  to  our  own  institution  I  will  add  that 
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we  pursue,  or  endeavor  to  pursue  logical  methods  and  plans  followed 
by  the  educators  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  Mr.  Battles  believed 
in  applying  the  kindergarten  system,  modified  in  some  measure  as 
it  might  be  necessary,  in  the  education  of  the  blind ;  and,  speaking 
of  object  lessons,  he  stated  that  he  had  tried  an  experiment  which 
he  thought  was  involved  in  the  education  of  the  blind  ;  that  was  dis¬ 
section.  His  principal  teacher,  Mr.  Caley,  and  himself  procured  a 
cadaver  and  dissected  it.  The  pupils,  of  course  were  not  far  enough 
advanced  to  do  any  of  the  dissecting,  but  in  the  removing  of  the 
skin  and  in  the  dissecting  of  the  more  prominent  and  sharply  defined 
muscles  where  a  large  part  of  the  dissection  was  by  means  of  the 
fingers,  they  could  do,  and  did  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
much  profit.  These  specimens  were  to-day  in  the  Institution — legs, 
arms,  trunk,  viscera  preserved  in  alcohol.  Mr.  Battles  spoke  of 
procuring  apparatus  for  the  demonstration  of  natural  philosophy. 
He  said  it  was  hard  to  draw  the  line  where  there  was  the  greatest 
error  in  teaching :  he  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  greatest  mistake 
made  was  in  the  method  of  teaching  history,  where  long  columns  of 
dates  that  no  one,  or  very  few,  could  remember,  were  given  to 
pupils. 


KINDERGARTENS. 

Mr.  Rainey  moved  that  the  subject  of  kindergartens  be  taken  up 

Mr.  Huntoon  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  Huntoon  said  he  regarded  the  subject  as  the  most  important 
of  all  the  points  undertying  all  of  their  work;  its  principles  were 
involved  in  and  run  through  the  whole  of  their  work.  He  spoke  at 
some  length  about  its  value  as  underhung  the  principles  of  educa¬ 
tional  work  not  only  in  schools,  but  in  colleges  and  universities.  He 
believed  the  establishing  of  kindergartens  in  schools  for  the  blind 
was  essential,  and  by  so  establishing  them  they  were  keeping  up 
with  the  march  and  progress  as  the}7  ought  and  must  if  they  hope  to 
do  their  duty  as  teachers. 

Mrs.  Little  said  that  they  had  had  a  kindergarten  as  such  but  a 
few  months,  but  that  they  had  had  the  kindergarten  spirit  a  good 
while.  They  had  used  some  of  the  kindergarten  processes. 
They  had  had  object  teaching  and  so  on,  and  they  meant  to  adhere 
to  it  more  strictly,  more  carefully  and  more  thoroughly.  The  result  of 
even  a  few  months  of  the  kindergarten  had  been  very  satisfactory. 
Mrs.  Little  spoke  of  the  interest  children  took  in  making  figures  out 
-of  clay,  stitching  on  cards,  and  in  the  use  of  sticks  on  cushions ; 
giving  the  best  ideas  of  drawing,  and  by  sticks  representing  the 
front  elevation  of  a  house  ;  they  did  not  have  a  very  good  idea  of 
perspective. 

Mr.  Wait  said  that  pupils  must  be  carried  step  after  step,  year  in 
and  year  out  before  they  have  gone  through  really  what  the  kinder¬ 
garten  contemplates.  He  recommended  in  the  establishment  of 
kindergartens,  that  they  first  get  a  good  teacher  and  then  the  appli- 


ances.  The  simplest  things  will  serve  for  appliances.  The  teachers 
ought  to  be  persons  with  inventive  capacity.  If  a  trained  kinder¬ 
garten  teacher  cannot  be  had  they  should  select  some  one  to  start 
with,  who  will  study  and  grow  into  it. 

Mu.  Rainey:  You  think  a  kindergarten  teacher  is  of  very  great 
use? 

Mu.  Wait:  In  my  judgment  every  institution  for  the  blind  ought 
to  have  a  trained  kindergarten  teacher,  and  if  the  school  is  large, 
ought  to  have  two  or  more. 

Mu.  Bigelow:  I  want  to  inquire  whether  the  youngest  children 
in  the  school,  those  that  are  the  newest  comers,  are  engaged  only  in 
the  kindergarten  part,  or  are  they  also  in  the  other  classes,  and  at 
what  age  do  you  take  them  ? 

Mu.  Wait:  We  take  a  child  at  eight,  provided  he  has  the 
capacity  of  self  care,  and  they  enter  school  at  nine,  ten,  thirteen, 
fourteen  and  so  on  ;  whether  the  child  should  go  into  the  kinder¬ 
garten  would  depend  on  circumstances  ;  he  might  get  all  his  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  kindergarten.  Taking  the  ordinary  child  of  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  all  the  instruction  he  would  get  ought  to  be  given  in 
kindergarten. 

Mu.  Young:  How  about  reading? 

Mu.  Wait  :  Do  it  in  the  same  department  and  teach  it  in  the  same 
way;  teach  the  forms  of  letters.  We  ought  not  to  approach  any 
subject  except  through  the  kindergarten.  The  idea  is  to  have 
kindergarten  principles,  kindergarten  methods  applied  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school  course  wherever  practicable. 

Mr.  Patten:  In  deciding  at  what  age  children  should  be  put  in 
the  kindergarten,  capacity  should  cover  rather  than  age. 

Mr.  Wait:  Capacity  and  age  should  go  together  if  possible.  The 
class  should  be  homogeneous. 

Mr.  Rainey:  You  believe  kindergarten  school  work  is  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  school  room? 

Mr.  Wait:  It  is  the  school  room  ;  it  is  that  in  a  most  emphatic 
sense  ;  it  is  the  essential  thing. 

Mr.  Smead,  of  Ohio,  spoke  favorably  of  the  establishing  of  kinder¬ 
gartens  in  institutions  for  the  blind;  as  also  did  Mr.  Rainey,  of 
Texas. 


calisthenics  and  gymnastics. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  I  would  like  to  have  some  account  of  calisthenic 
work. 
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Mr.  Wait  said  that  the  New  York  School  had  classes  for  both 
boys  and  girls  in  gymnastics  ;  not  as  much  as  he  would  like  to  have, 
but  always  including  the  lower  grade  of  children ;  they  are  trained 
in  regular  exercises,  walking,  marching  and  the  exercises  with  rings, 
dumb  bells,  etc.,  accompanied  by  music. 

Mr.  Rainey:  Do  you  teach  dancing  in  calisthenics? 

Mr.  Wait:  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Rainey:  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  as  an  exer¬ 
cise? 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  think  it  might  be  ;  I  think  there  are  other  things 
which  are  more  beneficial  and  less  likely^  to  be  misconstrued. 

Mr.  Battles  :  In  answer  to  questions  as  to  physical  training,  I 
may  say  that  in  common  with  some  other  Institutions  we  have  calis- 
thenic  exercises  for  our  girls  and  gymnastic  for  our  boys.  We  have 
a  well  equipped  gymnasium  which  contains  the  apparatus  found  in  a 
gymnasium  for  the  seeing,  that  is,  we  have  parallel  and  horizontal 
bars,  rings,  levers,  wheels,  pullies  and  other  appliances.  We  have 
also  heretofore,  for  a  number  of  years,  I  mayday  two  or  three,  had 
our  boys  taught  marching  and  military  drill.  Now  we  have  ordered 
and  will  have  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  term,  fifty 
muskets.  This  drill  has  been  of  great  service  to  us  ;  it  has  been  a 
great  point  in  our  discipline  to  teach  them  that  they  must  give  im¬ 
mediate,  implicit  and  exact  obedience.  It  has  straightened  up  many 
a  crooked  form  and  made  firm  many  a  faltering  step.  As  we  know 
the  blind  having  partial  sight  are  apt  to  bend  their  heads  or  distort 
their  bodies  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  it,  beside  many  peculiar- 
ties  that  the}"  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  at  home,  the  tendency 
of  our  drill  is  to  correct  all  such  eccentricities.  We  have  also  had 
carte  blanche  to  visit  one  of  the  private  swimming  schools  in  our 
neighborhood,  thus  many  of  the  boys  learned  to  swim  which  is  un¬ 
usual  as  we  are  in  the  centre  of  a  large  city.  All  these  points  are, 
of  course,  important.  The  great  theory  underlying  the  physical 
development  is  to  have  a  mental  pleasure  accompanying  a  physical 
work.  In  regard  to  the  muskets,  we  have  the  old  pattern  Spring- 
field  muskets ;  the  iron  barely  cut  off  and  shortened  wooden  barrels 
substituted,  leaving  the  trigger  intact  so  our  pupils  may  go  through 
the  motion  of  loading  and  firing. 

Mr.  Rainey:  Your  object  is  not  to  make  soldiers? 

Mr.  Battles:  Not  at  all ;  it  is  a  means  of  a  pleasurable,  healthy 
exercise  combined  with  the  advantages  I  have  stated.  If  you  will 
come  to  the  Pennsylvannia  Institution  about  the  latter  part  of  May 
next,  we  will  show  you  as  well  a  drilled  body  of  boys  as  any  seeing 
cadets  in  this  country,  that  will  do  it  just  exactly  in  perfect  time,  in 
accord  with  each  other  and  in  the  time  allotted  to  it  by  the  tactics, 
one  ninetieth  part  of  a  minute  to  each  motion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait  this  branch  of  the  discussion  was  closed. 
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Mrs.  Little  then  read  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord : 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1884. 

*  *  *  “  You  may  remember  that  I  have  been  at  work 

for  the  blind  since  the  year  1856.  1  have  recently  received  letters 

from  many  pupils  who  were  among  the  first  enrolled  after  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  school  in  Batavia  in  1868.  I  shall  never  lose  my  interest  in 
my  life-work.  It  will  never  become  merely  a  reminiscence,  but  will 
remain  a  living  reality.  I  have  long  believed  it  to  be  true  that  much 
good  may  be  done  by  following  up  our  Institution  work  after  our  pu¬ 
pils  have  left  school.  If  we  could  go  around  among  our  pupils  once  in 
four  or  five  years,  as  St.  Paul  did  among  those  for  whom  he  labored, 
encouraging  and  strengthening  them,  we  should  doubtless  gladden 
many  hearts  ;  but  as  such  a  case  would  rarely  be  practicable,  I 
would  suggest  that  greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  correspond 
with  those  who  have  gone  out  from  us  to  engage  in  the  various  pur¬ 
suits  of  life.  We,  who  are  parents,  do  not  fail  to  send  letters  to 
our  absent  children.  Do  not  our  Institution  children  need  the  same 
wise  and  loving  counsel  ?  If  their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
success,  do  they  not  long  for  words  of  approval  and  commendation? 
If  failure  and  disappointment  have  cast  a  shadow  across  their  path¬ 
way,  will  it  not  be  a  comfort  to  know  the}7  have  the  sympathy  of 
those  who  should  be  their  best  friends?  It  has  long  been  my  cus¬ 
tom  to  write  as  frequently  as  possible  to  my  Institution  children, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  ways  still  left  open  for  me  for  doing  them 
good.  During  the  past  year  I  have  written  nearly  one  thousand 
letters  to  my  former  pupils  in  Ohio  and  New  York.  I  trust  some 
seed  has  been  sown,  .which  God  will  cause  to  take  root  and  grow  and 
bear  fruit.  For  the  coming  year  my  duties  in  connection  with  the 
position  which  I  have  accepted  in  the  Ladies’  Department  of  Ober- 
lin  College  will  interrupt  my  correspondence  with  pupils,  but  it  will 
not  prevent  my  following  them  with  kind  and  loving  thoughts.  I 
know  that  many  officers  and  teachers  in  our  Institutions  have,  by 
their  timely  and  judicious  letters,  restrained  the  wayward  and  en¬ 
couraged  and  uplifted  despondent  hearts,  and  have  thus  helped 
many  to  become  worthy  men  and  women. 

“  I  wish  some  word  could  be  said  at  the  convention  to  encourage 
re-unions.  I  believe  the  custom  of  inviting  worthy  pupils  to  return 
to  their  Alma  Mater  once  in  five,  or,  at  the  longest,  ten  years,  would 
exert  a  restraining  influence  while  they  were  pupils,  and  be  an  in¬ 
centive  to  maintain  good  and  virtuous  habits. 

“  It  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  know  there  are  many  among  the  present 
workers  for  the  blind  who  are  willing  to  give  the  younger  children 
a  large  place  in  their  hearts.  The  soil  in  which  the  right  kind  of 
education  takes  root  needs  to  be  prepared  with  loving  care.  The 
mission  of  the  primary  teacher  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  mother. 
Both  touch  the  springs  of  thought  and  emotion  while  the  fountain  is 
pure.  Our  pupils  are  largely  what  we  make  them.  Some  one  has 
said  :  ‘  They  are  the  wax  ;  and  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  seal  with 

which  they  are  to  be  stamped.’  Children  have  keen  perceptions. 
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They  are  quick  to  interpret  our  speech,  our  silence,  and  particlarly 
our  tones  of  voice.  The  good  we  desire  to  see  in  them  is  not  likely 
to  come  of  itself,  but  is  in  large  part  committed  to  our  fidelity ;  the 
habits  of  thinking,  speaking  and  doing  go  far  towards  determining 
their  character.  Long  experience  has  taught  us  that  it  needs  more 
than  human  wisdom  and  patience  to  bear  with  the  dullness  and  way¬ 
ward  tendencies  of  pupils.  We  must  learn  to  look  upon  them  as 
God’s  children,  in  whom  He  is  personally  interested.  He  is  able  to 
give  us  right  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  —  broadness  of  views, 
largeness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  chil¬ 
dren.  The  habitually  expressed  recognition  of  dependence  upon 
God’s  blessing  for  success,  on  the  part  of  officers  and  teachers,  will 
go  far  towards  securing  implicit,  sincere  and  cheerful  obedience  on 
the  part  of  pupils.  No  Institution  can  be  successful  where  there  is 
not  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  teachers,  and  harmony 
among  them,  and  prompt  and  unswerving  obedience  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  The}*  should  obey  when  it  is  easy,  and  when  it  is  hard ; 
when  they  see  the  reasons  for  the  command  given,  and  when  they 
do  not;  and  whether  the  request  or  command  agrees  with  their  in¬ 
clinations,  or  is  opposed  to  them.  Nothing  short  of  this  is  obe¬ 
dience,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  nothing  short  of  this  will 
secure  the  present  and  lasting  happiness  of  the  child.  Obedience 
is  a  test  of  character,  and  what  the  world  most  needs  to-day  is  boys 
and  girls,  and  men  and  women,  of  character  —  true  and  genuine. 
Bona  says : 

‘  Thou  must  be  true  thyself, 

If  thou  the  truth  would’ st  teach  ; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 
Another’s  soul  would’st  reach: 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world’s  famine  feed ; 

Speak  truly  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed  ; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed.’  ” 

DISCIPLINE. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wait  the  subject  of  discipline  was 

taken  up. 

Mr.  Baixey:  I  want  to  know  if  you  use  the  rod  in  your  school? 

Mr.  Wait:  We  do  not  use  the  rod;  and  the  principle  which  I  in¬ 
culcate  is,  that  no  form  of  physical  force  shall  be  used  to  constrain 
the  obedience  of  a  pupil.  Why?  True  obedience  involved  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  mind ;  it  is  the  will  we  seek  to  a  mere  physical  compli¬ 
ance  with  our  requirement,  which  is  not  of  much  consequence  as  a 
rule,  but  the  consent  of  the  will  is  of  the  greatest  consequence. 


Mr.  ‘Bigelow:  I  would  like  to  understand  if  your  pupils  under¬ 
stand  that  no  physical  force  will  be  used? 

Mr.  Wait:  They  do.  They  come  to  get  the  great  advantages  of 
the  school,  and  it  is  presumed  they  will  obey  the  requests  made. 

Mr.  Rainey:  Suppose  it  is  an  aggravated  case? 

Mr.  Wait:  If  it  is  absolutely  incorrigible — children,  perhaps, 
ought  not  to  be  considered  incorrigible,  save  in  rare  cases,  and  then 
it  must  be  due  to  radical  defects — perhaps  we  can  wait,  we  can  keep 
on  disciplining  them  with  the  record.  I  place  great  reliance  on  the 
use  of  the  record,  the  record  which  tells  a  pupil,  day  after  day,  that 
his  conduct  is  in  error.  He  hears  the  record  daily,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  term  it  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  certificate  and  sent  to  his 
friends.  It  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  perversity  for  a  pupil 
to  continue  in  an  evil  course  in  view  of  those  recorded  facts,  and  as 
a  rule,  there  are  very  few  that  will  persist. 

Mr.  Patton:  You  spoke  of  penalties ;  what  penalties  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Wait  :  The  loss  of  privileges  ;  and  loss  of  standing  privileges 
may  be  very  light  and  still  serve  a  good  purpose  in  discipline. 

Mr.  Phillips  expressed  himself  as  converted  to  moral  suasion. 

The  discussion  on  this  subject  was  closed. 

Mr.  Wait  moved,  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Association,  that  there 
be  a  session  at  8  o’clock  this  evening,  but  that  there  be  no  vote  taken 
at  that  session. 

Mr.  Morrison  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  Huntoon  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested 
to  prepare  customary  and  suitable  resolutions  of  courtesy. 

The  motion  was  carried,  whereupon  the  Association  took  a  recess 
until  8  p.  m. 


NIGHT  SESSION. 


The  Association  reconvened  at  8  p.  m.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Morrison  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Dr.  Sibley  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tern. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THANKS. 

Mr.  Wait,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  res¬ 
olutions  of  thanks,  reported  the  following  resolutions: 
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Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are 
nereby  heartily  tendered  to  the  trustees,  superintendent,  and  officers 
of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  and  to  the  officers  and  citizens 
of  St.  Louis  for  the  cordial  reception  and  generous  hospitality  which 
we  have  received  during  the  session  of  the  Association.  And  we 
hereby  express  our  earnest  wish  for  the  prosperity  and  usefulness 
of  the  Missouri  Institution,  which  holds  so  prominent  a  place  among 
the  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  of  the  country. 

Resolved.  That  we  hereby  express  our  appreciation  of  the  faithful 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  the  officers  of  the  Association  have 
discharged  their  arduous  duties  during  the  past  meeting. 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby  also  given 
to  the  newspapers  of  St.  Louis  which  have  published  such  excellent 
reports  of  the  daily'  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Battles  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  by  a  rising- 
vote. 

Mr.  Bigelow  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  resolutions  were  so 
adopted. 


MECHANICAL  PURSUITS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Mr.  Wait  :  Several  have  expressed  a  desire  to  the  Executive 
Committee  to  have  presented  as  a  topic  of  discussion  before  we  sep¬ 
arate.  the  mechanical  pursuits  of  the  blind.  I  suggest  that  we  make 
that  a  subject  for  discussion  now. 

Mr.  Battles:  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  the  industrial  department,  I  perhaps,  must  speak  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  may  say  in  our  own  institution  we  give,  as  is  gen¬ 
erally  known,  a  considerable  portion  of  our  time  to  industrial  pur¬ 
suits.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  is  the  best  thing  to  do ;  that 
is,  it  is  the  logical  position  to  assume  to  round  out  the  education  of 
our  pupils  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  all  they  can  be 
taught.  We  find  that  many  that  are  admitted  to  our  school  have  but 
little  mental  ability,  and  man}’,  too.  who  have  but  little  musical  abil¬ 
ity.  The  question  then  arises,  shall  those  pupils  be  sent  to  their 
homes  as  incapable  of  receiving  improvement,  or  shall  they  receive 
an  industrial  education?  The  course  we  pursue  is  to  teach  them 
some  useful  trade.  The  trades  we  teach  are  broom-making,  which 
is  our  specialty ;  carpet  weaving,  which  is  held  in  very  high  regard  : 
cane  seating,  which  is  of  but  small  importance ;  and  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  brush  makings  which  we  have  now  discontinued.  The  larger 
part,  however,  of  the  industrial  employment  is  taught  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.  of  which  Air.  Hall  is  super¬ 
intendent.  I  regret  sincerely  that  it  was  not  seen  fit  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  speak  this  afternoon,  because  he  is  better  prepared  to 
speak  of  his  own  affairs.  I  will  say  of  that  home,  however,  that  it 
now  has  on  its  roll  ninety-five  men.  who  have  made  in  one  day  as  high 
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as  1G5  dozen  brooms,  their  average  being  about  100  dozen  a  day. 
Mr.  Hall  pays  but  little  attention  to  the  other  occupations,  not  from 
the  fact  that  blind  men  cannot  make  respectable  livings  at  them, 
but  in  his  home  it  is  simply  a  question  of  business,  what  they  (^an 
do  best,  what  is  most  saleable.  The  Working  Home,  or  I  may  say 
Mr.  Hall,  is  now  about  building  a  live  story  shop  capable  of  giving 
occupation  to  two  hundred  men.  This  will  be  done  entirely  without 
State  aid.  They  have  purchased,  for  $30,000,  a  large  lot  adjoining 
their  present  site,  and  that  lot  has  been  paid  for  entirely  through 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  has  begged  $25,000,  and  the  other 
live  thousand  dollars  I  have  no  doubt  will  soon  be  raised.  The 
plans  of  the  building  are  to  be  submitted  on  Monday  morning,  which 
calls  Mr.  Hall  away  to-night.  When  these  plans  are  submitted  and 
adopted,  and  it  having  been  determined  to  build,  Mr.  Hall  will  visit 
the  cellar  diggers  of  Pfiiladelphia  and  get  a  man  to  dig  the  cellar. 
He  will  then  beg  the  stone  that  goes  into  the  cellars ;  he  will  go  and 
beg  the  bricks,  and  the  brick-makers  will  give  bricks  by  the  thous¬ 
and,  as  many  as  they  feel  that  they  are  able ;  and  many  who  are 
not  brick-makers  will  give  the  equivalent  of  bricks  in  money,  and 
so  all  contributing  until  finally  the  building  is  completed,  and  en¬ 
tirely  by  what  may  be  called  voluntary  contribution  The  State 
pays,  under  the  present  law,  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  pay  for 
certain  men  and  boys  who  are  not  capable  of  supporting  themselves, 
from  the  fact  they  have  not  learned  the  trades  pursued  in  the  insti¬ 
tution.  After  they  have  mastered  them  there  is  no  difficulty  in  their 
making  their  board,  which  is  $2.50  a  week,  and  from  five  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  month  above  that,  at  broom  making.  There  are  three 
classes,  or  I  may  say,  four  classes  of  inmates  there ;  first,  so-called 
apprentices,  these  are  the  boys  I  have  spoken  of  as  are  unable  to 
support  themselves  ;  second,  blind  workmen,  who  live  in  the  Home 
and  pay  their  board  from  their  earnings  ;  third,  day  workers,  men  of 
families,  who  go  to  work  in  that  shop  as  they  would  in  other  shops ; 
and  fourth,  those  to  whom  the  material  is  sent  who  perform  the 
work  at  home.  I  may  add  incidentally  that  a  day  or  two  before  my 
departure  from  Philadelphia,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  broom  fac¬ 
tory  in  Centre  county,  Pennsylvania,  asking  if  I  would  send  them  a 
blind  man  who  understood  broom  sewing;  they  had  had  one  of  our 
pupils  before,  and  he  had  proved  so  satisfactory  they  wanted  an¬ 
other.  This  is  a  factory  for  seeing  men.  I  think  I  shall  have  to 
adopt  Mr.  Wait’s  course  and  ask  if  anybody  has  any  questions  to 
put,  to  ask  them.  Perhaps  something  may  be  suggested  to  them 
that  does  not  occur  to  me  at  present. 

Mr.  HnniELSBACH,  of  Batavia:  Does  the  first  class  mentioned,  the 
apprentices,  include  any  that  have  been  in  other  institutions? 

Mr.  Battles  :  The  apprentice  list  includes  some  that  have  never 
been  in  any  institution.  It  includes  some  boys  who  have  not  been 
retained  at  our  institution.  Many  are  those  who  have  become  blind 
by  accident  as  adults,  and  they  go  direct^  to  Mr.  Hall ;  that  is  the 
general  course  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  only  an  industrial  edu¬ 
cation.  ; 
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Mr.  Patten:  Can  a  man  come  from  another  State  and  go  to  the 
Home  ? 

Mr.  Battles  :  It  has  been  done ;  one  who  had  worked  in  the 
Meriden  Company  in  Connecticut  was  admitted  to  learn  his  trade  ; 
went  back  and,  I  understand,  he  is  doing  well.  We  teach  all  our 
pupils  a  trade.  It  is  obligatory,  carrying  out  the  modern  educa¬ 
tional  idea  that  mechanical  work  is  essential  as  furnishing  a  respite 
from  the  more  severe  mental  strain,  and  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
manual  dexterity. 

A  Delegate:  Are  there  any  sighted  men  employed  in  Mr.  Hall’s 
shops  ? 

Mr.  Battles:  Mr.  Hall’s  foremen  are  sighted  men;  they  are 
overseers,  teachers,  so  to  speak.  They^  do  teach  if  anybody  needs 
teaching.  The  original  idea  was  to  give  employment  to  men  who 
could  make  a  living;. 

Dr.  Pollak:  Do  you  use  any  machinery? 

Mr.  Battles  :  He  has  an  Otto  gas  engine  for  driving  power  in 
combing  their  brooms  and  getting  out  any  seed  which  may  be  left, 
for  cutting  that  a  seeing  man  does,  and  running  the  elevator ;  sight 
is  necessary  where  they  make  so  many. 

Dr.  Pollak:  You  have  some  other  machinery? 

Mr.  Battles  :  Simply  hand-power  scrapers  are  used,  cylindrical 
scrapers  with  teeth  sticking  up  ;  in  our  institution  they^  are  turned 
b}'  hand  power. 

Dr.  Pollak:  Do  you  make  handles? 

Mr.  Battles  :  No. 

Mr.  Himmelsbacii  :  What  percentage  of  the  graduates  from  your 
institution  who  have  completed  trades  are  at  Mr.  Hall’s  institution, 
unable  to  support  themselves  outside  as  business  men? 

Mr.  Battles:  That  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Himmelsbach :  How  many  pupils  do  you  discharge? 

Mr.  Battles  :  Last  year  we  discharged  sixty. 

Mr.  Himmelsbach  :  How  many  are  self-sustaining  without  going 
to  Mr.  Hall’s  institution? 

Mr.  Battles:  That  is  a  question  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer ;  a 
large  per  centage,  however.  I  have  all  the  data,  but  I  have  not 
epitomized  it;  I  can  furnish  it  to  anybody  who  wishes  it. 

Mr.  Himmelsbach  :  Are  there  any  graduates  who  are  not  self- 
sustaining? 

Mr.  Battles:  I  presume  there  are. 


The  President  :  I  want  to  ask  whether  in  this  institution  of  Mr. 
Hall’s  there  are  any  who  probably  would  be  able  to  earn  three- 
fourths  of  a  living,  whether  or  not  by  some  fund  in  your  hands  the 
other  fourth  would  be  furnished? 

Mr.  Battles:  No;  if  a  man  is  an  able-bodied  man  and  under¬ 
stands  the  trade  and  works  faithfully,  he  can  earn  his  board 
readily. 

Dr.  Pollak  :  Suppose  he  does  not? 

Mr.  Battles:  If  he  does  not  he  is  not  the  man  they  want  and 
they  send  him  away.  If  he  is  a  mechanic  he  can  not  only  earn  his 
board  but  clothing  easily,  spending  money  besides. 

Mr.  Wait:  Why  then  have  a  working  home  for  men? 

Mr.  Battles:  There  is  a  great  difference,  as  Mr.  Hall  buys 
broom  handles  by  the  hundred  thousand,  broom  corn  by  the  tons  in 
cars,  and,  having  the  money  that  he  has,  he  sells  at  the  most  favor¬ 
able  time ;  he  is  not  compelled  to  sell  at  the  lowest  market  rate. 
All  these  things  operate  in  favor  of  the  Home  for  Working  Men 
when  the}7-  would  not  for  an  individual.  Then,  in  addition,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  we  have  a  working  home  for  blind  women,  and  a  retreat 
for  aged  blind,  for  males  and  females  both. 

Mr.  Young:  Tell  us  about  the  Girls’  Home. 

Mr.  Battles  :  Let  me  say,  first,  we  teach  mattress  making ;  we 
have  two  hundred  and  fifty  beds  in  our  institution  which  require 
five  hundred  mattresses,  a  shuck  mattress  beneath  and  a  hair  mat¬ 
tress  above ;  these  are  made  at  our  institution.  The  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Women  is  more  of  a  charity  than  is  the  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men.  Something  is  the  matter  with  our  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  instructing  girls.  We  have  not  hit  the  proper  thing  yet,  and 
that,  I  think,  is  the  universal  experience.  They  sew,  make 
clothing,  use  the  sewing  machine.  We  did  make  stockings,  but 
abandoned  it  because  it  did  not  pay. 

Dr.  Pollak:  Do  you  have  any  girls  that  make  their  living  by 
handy  work? 

Mr.  Battles:  Yes;  the  Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Company  em¬ 
ploys  and  has  employed  for  a  number  of  years  two  or  three,  and  in 
one  instance,  four  of  our  girls  to  exhibit  their  machine  and  to  show 
the  facility  with  which  their  machines  work. 

Dr.  Pollak:  Here  is  one  who  has  been  doing  it  for  years. 

Mr.  Battles:  We  make  cushions  for  chairs. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  broom  question ; 
it  is  a  branch  of  work  we  are  carrying  on  in  our  institution  all  the 
time.  We  teach  our  boys  broom  making,  mattress  making,  chair 


caning :  chair  caning  for  the  smaller  boys.  In  regard  to  broom 
making,  we  allow  a  number  of  adults  to  come  to  our  shop  and  work; 
only  in  that  way  can  we  keep  up  the  supply  for  the  demand  we  have 
for  brooms  from  Groceries  and  railroads  and  others  that  we  want  to 
supply.  Some  of  these  adults  have  families  ;  they  can  earn  from 
three  to  six  dollars  a  week  ;  they  work  piece  work  altogether — that 

is.  the  man  who  works  at  the  tying  machine  does  nothing  else  ;  an¬ 
other  sews,  etc.  They  are  making  a  living  b}T  coming  into  our  shop 
which  the}T  could  not  do  anywhere  else.  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  broom  making  in  our  institution  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  good  machines.  I  know  a  number  of  institutions 
that  are  making  quite  a  feature  of  mechanical  work,  and  that  con¬ 
sider  broom  making  one  of  the  most  important  branches,  that  are 
using  machines  that  our  men  would  not  work  with.  Anyone  who 
understands  the  working  of  machines  will  know  that  those  used  in 
our  shop  will  make  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  brooms 
than  the  old  machines.  It  is  a  Baltimore  patent.  All  our  factories 
use  those  machines  for  t}Ting  brooms  ;  the}T  cost  about  forty  or  forty- 
five  dollars.  Instead  of  working  with  their  elbows  or  stepping  up 
and  down  with  the  feet,  those  machines  work  with  a  spring  and 
ratchet.  The  impression  has  been  that  a  blind  man  could  not  use 

it,  for  when  he  made  a  mistake  he  could  not  turn  back.  We  found 
this  was  not  so.  I  would  encourage  the  teaching  of  broom  making, 
but  encourage  above  all  things  a  liberal  education.  I  would  prefer 
piano  tuning  to  all  other  occupations,  assuming  that  a  }roung  man 
has  the  intelligence  and  skill  to  make  a  success  of  it.  Failing  in 
that,  I  would  take  broom  making.  We  need  seeing  teachers  for 
broom  making.  We  want  eyes  somewhere  for  the  care  of  material, 
to  prevent  waste,  and  to  see  how  the  brooms  are  put  up. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  I  believe  they  must  have  eyes  to  do  some  part  of 

it. 


Mr.  Morrison:  One  of  the  best  broom-makers  we  have  in  the 
shop  is  a  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  boy ;  he  is  totally  blind  and 
deaf :  I  suppose  he  lost  his  sight  and  hearing  at  from  three  to  five 
years  of  age.  He  is  the  onlv  one  I  would  dare  to  limit  absolutely  to 
mechanical  work. 

Dr.  Pollak :  What  do  you  teach  girls? 

Mr.  Morrison:  The  use  of  the  sewing  machine;  we  prefer  the 
Domestic,  but  we  use  others  also  :  and  we  teach  them  the  ordinaiy 
plain  sewing,  crocheting,  and  fancy  work  of  various  kinds ;  and  to 
the  litle  girls  we  teach  old-fashioned  bead  work ;  it  trains  them  to 
use  their  fingers,  and  is  valuable  on  that  account. 

Dr.  Pollak  :  Our  appropriation  was  in  a  very  precarious  condi¬ 
tion,  and  a  girl  who  made  a  dress  carried  it  through  —  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Do  }Tou  admit  colored  children  in  your  school? 

Mr.  Morrison  :  Xo ;  we  do  not ;  we  have  separate  schools  for 
them ;  we  have  ample  provision  for  colored  scholars  in  our  State. 


I)r.  Pollak  :  I  would  like  Mrs.  Little  to  sa}r  something  about 
their  industrial  department. 

Mrs.  Little:  We  have  not  made  a  broom  for  five  or  six  years, 
although  we  used  to  make  them;  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
broom  trade,  except  that  in  Wisconsin  it  did  not  answer  our  pur¬ 
pose.  We  must  teach  handicraft  for  the  sake  of  training  the 
muscles,  and  for  the  sake  of  training  in  habits  of  method  and 
order.  For  that  purpose  we  kept  the  broom  trade  for  several  years 
after  it  was  not  only  run  at  a  loss  to  the  institution,  but  after  it 
failed  to  be  a  means  of  support  to  boys  after  they  left  school. 
They  could  not  compete  with  the  cheap  brooms  made  in  St.  Louis. 
There  are  very  few  brooms  made  in  Wisconsin  in  comparison  with 
what  there  were  fifteen  years  ago.  We  added  cane-seating  as  a 
means  of  manual  training,  and  that  we  still  continue.  Pdve  or  six 
years  ago  we  commenced  the  manufacture  of  rag  carpets,  and  in 
our  circumstances  it  answers  our  purpose  admirably.  Some  of  the 
girls  learn  this  trade.  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  prove  a  little  too 
laborious  for  girls  physically.  One  girl  has  woven  eleven  hundred 
yards  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Wait:  What  income  could  be  got  from  that  eleven  hundred 
yards  ? 

Mr.  Bigelow:  How  much  is  a  shilling  in  Wisconsin? 

Mrs.  Little:  Our  shop  has  had  an  abundance  of  work  from  the 
beginning,  without  any  advertisement  whatever.  Every  year  we 
have  orders  in  advance.  It  is  all  custom  work.  We  buy  warp  in 
five-pound  packages  as  it  comes  from  the  factory.  Our  boys  and 
girls  learn  to  do  the  warping. 

Mr.  Patten:  Do  you  find  any  make  a  living  after  they  leave 
school  ? 

Mrs.  Little  :  I  have  not  known  one  who  tried  it  and  failed. 
Not  every  pupil  attempts  to  practice  it  after  he  leaves  school.  The 
best  case  I  can  instance  is  that  of  a  blind  man,  who  is  almost  totally 
deaf.  He  has  his  loom  in  the  corner  of  his  mother’s  kitchen.  She 
is  interpreter  with  customers,  and  he  does  the  weaving.  I  think 
his  number  of  yards  in  a  year  runs  over  twenty-five  hundred.  His 
average  profit  is  eighteen  cents. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  I  do  not  think  anybody  should  feel  disappointed 
if  they  do  not  find  their  shop  pay.  The  shop  in  an  institution  for  the 
blind  is  simply  a  school-room,  and  the  work  done  in  it  should  be  the 
very  best,  without  regard  to  whether  it  pays  or  not.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  condemn  any  kind  of  mechanical  work  because  our  grad¬ 
uates  do  not  make  a  success  of  it  afterwards.  If  they  learn  to  do 
good  work  it  will  help  them  to  do  whatever  they  have  to  do  or  may 
intend  to  do  afterwards.  A  good  carpet  maker,  a  good  broom 
maker,  a  good  mattress  maker  will  probably  be  more  successful  in 
some  other  occupation  than  if  he  had  not  learned  that  trade.  I  do 
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not  feel  at  all  disappointed  if  our  graduates  wlio  have  learned  trades 
never  attempt  to  follow  them.  I  do  not  expect  half,  or  one  quarter, 
or  one-fifth  of  them  to  do  so  ;  in  fact,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  just  as 
few  of  them  as  possible  do  so,  if  they  do  better  at  something  else. 
They  get  good  practical  ideas  and  acquire  habits  of  industry  in  our 
shops. 

Mr.  Bigelow:  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  New  York  City 
school  as  to  how  it  is  in  this  department,  particularly  in  the  mattress 
shop. 

Mr.  Wait:  We  have  for  many  years  carried  on  the  mattress 
department ;  we  have  no  store,  the  work  is  all  custom  work  and 
comes  to  us  without  much  effort  on  our  part.  We  don’t  make 
brooms.  We  formerly  taught  broom  making,  mattress  making, 
carpet  making,  band-box  making,  brush  making,  and  other  trades, 
spending  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  effort  to  make  them  prof¬ 
itable.  This  is  a  point  we  can’t  overlook,  for  if  we  are  not  careful 
the  expense  of  teaching  the  trades  will  be  too  great  to  be  borne.  A 
scholar  may  waste  a  great  deal  in  learning  the  broom  trade.  All 
those  things  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  circumstances 
might  be  so  altered  elsewhere  that  our  experience  would  not  justify 
the  same  conclusion,  but  in  our  case  we  were  not  justified  either  by 
results,  which  were  gained  in  the  future  lives  of  our  pupils,  or  byT 
results  at  the  school  in  continuing  the  broom  and  some  other  trades. 
We  do  teach  cane-seating,  not  because  we  consider  it  much  of  a 
trade,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  serves  a  considerable  purpose  with  a 
number  in  teaching  them  how  to  do  something  with  their  fingers, 
and  in  counting  and  in  adjustment  of  various  kinds.  It  is  a  species 
of  kindergarten  only  applied  to  a  practical  purpose.  It  takes  no 
capital.  We  also  teach  piano  tuning  as  I  have  stated  before. 

Mr.  Himmelsbach  :  Do  you  approve  of  calisthenics  and  gyun- 
nastics? 

Mr.  Wai*:  Yes. 

Mr.  Himmelsbach  :  Why? 

Mr.  W  ait:  Because  it  is  healthful  and  beneficial.  The  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  extent  persons  taught  in  a  blind  school  notably  suc¬ 
ceed  is  pursued  too  closely.  We  don’t  go  to  Yale  and  Harvard  and 
ply  them  with  questions  as  to  how  students  A.  B  and  C  succeed,  and 
then  pass  judgment  on  Yale  and  Harvard  according  to  their  success  ; 
that  is  done  nowhere  else  except  with  schools  for  the  blind.  As 
soon  as  a  person  has  lost  his  sight  the  success  of  his  educators  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  success  he  has  when  he  goes  out  into 
the  world.  It  is  not  a  fair  gauge :  the  fact  is  we  ought  to  educate 
these  people;  the  more  thoroughly  we  can  educate  them,  in  hand, 
in  brain  and  in  heart  the  better ;  when  we  have  done  our  work  of 
developing  them  in  practical  ability,  mental  capacity,  moral  force, 
character  and  worth,  what  more  can  we  do?  Neither  ought  the 
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pupils  to  l>e  so  severely  gauged  when  they  go  out  into  the  world. 
How  vastly  different  they  are!  We  don’t  know  the  circumstances 
which  surround  a  boy  at  home  before  he  lost  his  sight  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years.  People  are  apt  to  hold  the  schools  responsible  for 
all  the  blind.  We  must  remember  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  all 
blind  persons  that  are  of  teachable  age,  only  seven  per  cent,  are 
under  ten  years  of  age,  and  about  thirteen  per  cent,  are  between 
ten  and  twenty;  the  other  eighty-five  .per  cent,  are  over  twenty  years 
of  age.  That  always  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Bigelow:  What  do  you  mean  that  there  is  only  seven  per 
cent,  of  blind  persons  in  this  country  who  lost — 

Mr.  Wait:  Their  sight  before  ten  years  of  age.  Take  all  in  the 
country  now  and  only  seven  per  cent,  will  be  found  to  be  under  ten 
years  of  age.  Did  those  over  twenty  go  to  a  sight  school  before 
they  lost  their  sight?  Of  course  they  did  if  they  went  to  any 
school ;  we  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  this  great  class.  As  to 
the  future  life  of  those  with  whom  we  start,  we,  of  course,  are  re¬ 
sponsible  to  do  our  duty  to  them;  but  what  is  our  duty;  where  is 
it?  It  is  in  the  place  where  we  are  ;  we  are  pursuing  the  same  goal 
in  separate  lines.  Our  work  is  the  education  of  these  pupils  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  of  our  ability  as  we  can  judge  of  its  surrounding 
facts  and  circumstances.  We  ought  not  to  think  that  because  the 
views  of  A  differ  from  those  of  B  that  therefore  they  are  in  conflict. 
They  are  each  working  for  the  best  interest  of  those  in  their  charge 
in  that  particular  location.  One  other  remark,  and  that  is  upon  the 
general  question  of  what  principle  should  control  in  the  education 
of  young  blind  persons.  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  for  a  long  time, 
and  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  it,  that  while  some  trades  should 
be  taught  as  a  part  of  the  education  they  should  be  used  as  the 
means  to  an  end  and  not  as  the  end  itself.  Do  we  teach  the  broom 
trade  in  a  school  as  the  end?  No,  but  as  the  means;  and  he  who 
puts  the  broom  trade  before  a  scholar  as  the  end,  especially  if  the 
scholar  is  young,  must,  I  think,  be  mistaken.  If  we  hold  on  to  the 
broom  trade  with  the  same  care  as  if  it  were  the  end,  but  onty  one 
of  the  means  in  the  education  of  the  scholar,  the  scholar  will  under¬ 
stand  that  he  is  getting  this  as  one  of  the  means  of  education  ;  but  if 
Providence  opens  the  door  in  another  direction  and  he  does  not  use 
the  broom  trade  he  will  not  be  disappointed.  We  should  understand 
it  is  for  the  education,  for  the  development  of  the  scholar,  I  think  ; 
when  we  do  that  we  save  a  good  many  from  sad  disappointment, 
particularly  young  persons.  The  child  should  be  turned  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  those  avocations  in  which  sight  is  not  absolutelv  essential. 
Is  sight  absolutely  essential  in  most  mechanical  pursuits?  It  is. 
I  think  the  young  should  be  taught  to  look  to  those  avocations  in 
which  sight  is  not  so  absolutely  necessary  as  in  others.  Persons 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age  have  passed  the  time  for  the  for¬ 
mative  processes  of  the  schools,  and  they  can  only  spend  a  limited 
time  in  getting  mechanical  pursuits  ;  it  should  be  one  of  those  to 
which  sight  is  not  so  manifestly  necessary. 


Mr.  Rainey:  You  believe  we  ought  to  go  upon  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  in  educating  the  blind  that  they  do  for  seeing  children  in  com¬ 
mon  schools,  to  give  them  more  intelligence  at  the  start  of  life,  to 
make  them  better  citizens ;  you  take  that  as  the  broad  principle? 

Mr.  Wait:  Certainly.  The  lines  we  should  teach  are  the  lines 
they  will  be  apt  to  follow,  as  in  music.  We  ought  not  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  because  we  cannot  teach  all  scholars  the  same  thing,  and 
because  they  don’t  all  succeed  at  one  thing,  and  because  we  cannot 
see  and  bring  right  into  the  school  room  the  success  of  a  scholar  in 
the  work  which  he  may  eventual^  follow.  I  have  every  sympathy 
for  working  homes  for  blind  people ;  I  think  we  ought  to  extend 
them  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  blind  as  for  the  public.  When  we 
establish  places  of  that  kind  and  the  money  is  guaranteed  or  do¬ 
nated  that  buys  the  ground  and  builds  the  building;  and  carries  it  on 
after,  it  is  idle  for  us  to  talk  about  it  being  a  self-supporting  affair. 
I  wish  there  were  working;  homes  for  the  blind  in  every  State  in  the 
l  nion  and  every  city  in  the  Union. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Young,  of  North  Carolina,  the  Association  ad¬ 
journed  sine  die. 


